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Che Auilder, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1854. 





have had before us for some 

time Mr. Petit’s “ Architectural 

Studies mFrance,”’ and it may be 

useful in more than one way to 
aseaseed) §=notice it just now.* 

London streets are hot and dusty: there are 
no horses in Rotten-row: all the ‘ societies” 
are closed, and most of the theatres: there are 
only a few people left to call upon, and the 
invitations, if you have any, are for the country. 
In fewer words, leaving the “fashionable novel” 
style, summer is here in earnest, and if you 
contemplate a ramble abroad for change of air 


and scene, and can manage it—we hope you | 


can—now is the moment to think about starting. 
The time occupied need not be unproductive : 
instructions and re-creation (just say that last 
word over twice to feel its import) may be 


joined, and when you come home to more plod- 


ding and continuous work again, if such be your 


lot, you will find it all the lighter for the) 


respite, and yourself all the wiser and the better 
for what you have seen. If you ask us for a 


route, and do not know the Romanesque | 
churches south and south-west of Paris, we | 
would say take Mr. Petit’s book as a. guide, | 


and make for the Loire; and thereabout—in 


Anjou, Touraine, Angoumois, Perigord, and | 


Auvergne—will be found an extraordinary col- 
lection of churches which will open new notions 
on the subject of the ecclesiastical architecture 
of France to those who know it only by the 
churches of Normandy. We can scarcely enter 


fully into the character of English architecture | 


and make the right use of it, unless we give 


some attention also to that of France, Ger- | 


many, and Italy. 

“The remains of English medizval archi- 
tecture,” says Mr. Petit, ‘numerous and im- 
portant as they are, are not sufficient for its own 
revival: some new combination is necessary to 
give the stimulus now so much wanted. It is 
evident that architects feel this, by the number 
of churches springing up on French and German 
models. But we look for something more than 
mere copies. The deficiency is not to be remedied 
by a few importations of transoms or capitals, or 
even of general outlines and plans. Our object 
is not, or ought not to be, to produce a building 
which might be mistaken by the antiquary for a 
specimen of a particular period or country, but 
one fitted in every respect, in reality as well as 
appe 
correct in its design, its construction, and its 
ornamentation. And if, im our attempts to 


arched style lies within the bounds of possi- 
bility (and I confess I hope it may, for 
the sake of our own church architecture), we 
can nowhere better look for its elements than 
in the southern provinces of France. We meet 
with specimens worked almost with the classical 
delicacy of the Italian style. The shafts often 
have nearly a pure Corinthian capital. The 
heavy cushion capital, so universal in England, 
and so common in Normandy, is scarcely to be 
found south of the Loire. Where an excep- 
tional instance occurs, it may possibly be attri- 
buted to English workmanship, as in the province 


of Guienne, where I noticed its appearance in | 


the abbey of La Sauve, near Bordeaux. How- 
ever the earliest Romanesque may have origin- 
ated in barbarous and unskilful imitations of 
Roman architecture,—the later Romanesque, 
when it showed an inclination to imitate, was 
the very reverse of barbarous.” 

The principal characteristic of the buildings 
of Auvergne is the barrel roof. 
fact, prevails through a large extent of country : 
indeed it is the common type of the French 
Romanesque. 


than elsewhere, and to have more the character 
of an independent style, besides which it 
exhibits certain peculiarities in that province 
which considerably increase its effect. 
also be influenced by some very bold restora- 


success of which showed that the style must 
have something beyond mere antiquity to recom- 
‘mend it. The churches of Perigord and 
| Angoumois are without lateral aisles, and are 
| roofed with a series of domes: those of Anjou, 
'also without aisles, have square compartments 
of cross vaulting, much raised at the apex.” 

As an example occurring between the roofs 
of Perigord, which consist of a series of domes, 
‘and the cross vaultings of Anjou, Mr. Petit 
illustrates very fully the church at Loches in 
| Touraine, an exceptional structure, which pre- 
| sents, when seen at the side, two steeples of 
| nearly the same height, and two large octagonal 
pyramids between them. The nave has no 
| aisles, but independent rooms or chapels in their 
|place. The nave is divided into two square 
| compartments by a plain pointed arch ; and over 
these compartments are the octagonal pyramids 
‘already mentioned, the same. shell of stone 
forming both the exterior and interior roof. 
| According to French authorities, the present 
church was built nearly entirely in 1180, in the 
| place of one consecrated in the year 965. The 
‘nave bemg wide, the barrel roof then im use 
| might have been felt to be inconvenient or in- 
| secure, and so the architect divided it into two 
| them the spire then coming into use. 

| The octagonal spire appeared at least as early 


“ This style, in | 


But in Auvergne it appears to| 
be worked up with a higher degree of finish | 


T may | 


tions at Clermont, Issoire, and Brioude, the! 


Mr. Petit, “ if we draw a line from north to south 
through Loches, extending it northward as far 
as the Loire, and southward pretty nearly to the 
Pyrenees,” in a number of important churches 
westward of that line. 
This arrangement prevails in Anzgouléme 
Cathedral, which was commenced in 1109, and 
|is said to have been completed in 1136.* Three 
| hemispherical domes form the roof of the nave, 
| but it has pointed pier arches. 

This building presents an extraordinary example 
| of the employment of sculpture externally. The 
| front has an enormous arcade, of five semicircular 
arches and shafts, and these are subdivided into 
numerous niches and panels occupied by sculp- 

tured figures. M. de Caumont, who examined this 

cathedral in 1834, considers that originally the 

cupolas formed the external covering of the nave, 

but that, finding it diflicult to keep out the water, 
| a wooden roof was afterwards placed over them 
'In the Church of St. Front, at Perigueux the 
same arrangement has been made; but at 
Loches, as we have said, the two cupolas which 
| there cover the nave are exposed. 

“In character the front of Angouléme re- 
sembles that of Notre Dame de Poitiers, and is 
| of that transition period when the semi-circular 
,arch was about to give place universally to the 
pointed. In width it is about 62 feet. The 
entrance doorway in the centre was spoiled by 
|injudicious repairs in the last century: for- 
merly it seems there was a porch before it com- 
posed of three arches. In the arcade on either 
side of the door, the heads of which take a 
slightly pointed form, as at Notre Dame de 
Poitiers, and elaborately sculptured, are the 
twelve Apostles: underneath one of the groups 
are sculptured knights tilting, in chain armour, 
Above the door is the only window in the 
fagade, now closed, having around it sculptured 
figures, in arcades. Over it, in the centre, is a 
figure of the Almighty, in a vesica piscis, sup- 
ported on a very elegant honeysuckle scroll, and 
flanked by the symbolsof the four Evangelists. 
The intrados of the arch above it is sculptured 
to represent eight angels. The upper arcade 
contains a number of circular medallions, with 
heads upon them. The cornice which termi- 
|nates the front, and the small turrets at the 
angles, seem to have been added at the com- 
| mencement of the sixteenth century.”’+ 

Never shall we forget the effect the view of 

this front produced upon us. We had seen 
fewer buildings then than now; and the height 
‘of the facade, the peculiarity of its arrange- 
‘ment, and the amount of sculpture which it pre- 
| sents, serve to make it singularly striking. The 
‘town itself stands most picturesquely on the 


| top of a very regularly formed mountaim : the 








arance, for its purpose, and sound and/ square compartments, and applied to each of approach to it from Poitiers is remarkably 


| pretty. ‘When we were there, the railroad was 
‘not formed, and the journey was a troublesome 


attain this end, we make use of ancient exam-|as the middle of the twelfth century. There is|}one. Now it is as easy as from the Bank to 
ples, we must not content ourselves with finding | one at Cormery, between Loches and Tours, | Brompton. 


authorities for such and such a form, but must | which eannot be later than that date. The) 


learn carefully to discriminate between features 
which are simply characteristic of date or coun- 
try, and true architectural principles.” True 
principle,—that’s the pomt. The Gothic prin- 
ciple, he believes, was more completely developed 
at an early period in England than anywhere 
else. 

Our author’s object, in the tour of which this 
book is one of the results, was to study prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively, the styles preceding 
the development of Gothic in the thirteenth 
century, with the view of considering whether 
or not they contain the elements of a pure and 
permanent round-arched style, for the esta- 
blishment and carrying forward of which he 
looks. “If such a thing,” Mr. Petit says, 
“as a pure, beautiful, and correct round- 


* Architectural Studies in France. By the Kev. J. L Petit, 
M.A. with illustrations from drawings by the Author and P. HI. 
De la Motte. London: George Bell, Pleetstreet. 1654 


| stage of spire-lights, one on each faee, is pure 
| Romanesque (fig.1). At BeauliewChureh, too, 
ian interesting Romanesque structure, about a 
imile east of Loches, of which we give a view, 
| there is also a spire (fig. 2). 


the font, which is cylindrical in form, and has 
|ornaments of a very curious character—a reflex 
lof those of Roman times (fig.3). The west 
door, too (fig. 4), is interesting and peculiar. 
The view of it, with the others given, will serve 


illustrations which the book contains. It has 
besides a large number of Mr. Petit’s own 
peculiar sketches, reproduced by the anastatic 
process. 

The peculiarity in the plan of the church at 
Loches—namely, a wide nave without aisles (or 
with such as might be omitted without affecting 
the character of the church), will be found, says 





We will return to Loches, to insert a view of | 


as an example of one portion of the numerous | 


The sculpture in the front of Notre Dame, at 
| Poitiers, by the way, is of the same character as 
that at Angouléme. The town itself, essentially 
an old place, is full of interesting matter. 
It is about 200 miles from Paris, on the road 
to Bordeaux. 

St. Jean, at Poitiers, is a very early struc- 
ture, doubtless earlier than the year 1000. 
Some have thought it a Roman temple, others 
that it was erected about the fourth century. 
The walls have been covered with paintings, in- 
cluding figures of large size, and a fret, in blue, 
red, yellow, and white. The names of the figures 
are written at the side of them in upright Imes, 
one letter over the other, in Byzantine fashion. 
The straight-lined arch occurs, and some of the 


| columns are very Roman in appearance. The 


| 
} ———— 





- See Iukersl-)’s “ Laquiry into the Chrono'ozic +] Sucvession of 
| the Styles of Komanesque aud Pointed Architecture in F cance.” 


By 


+ Pen an Pencil Sketches in Pvitiers and Angouléme 
‘ 


George Godwin. Printed for private d s‘ributioa. 
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We would mention that at Civray, which is 
between Poitiers and Angouléme, the church of 
St. Nicholas has a west front covered with 
sculpture similar in character to that of the 
cathedral at Angouléme. 

Should such of our readers as may be led to 
visit this part of France have time to travel a 
little to the east of the line we have partly in- 
dicated, they would find in Bourbonnais and 
Auvergne, about the Puy de Dome, a number of 
most interesting structures. The antiquities of 
the first-named province have been finely illus- 
trated, as indeed is the case by others throughout 
France, in a large and costly work commenced by 
Achille Allier.* And, as further bearing on this 
point, let us say that in the northern half of the 
gallery east of the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, 
will be found a large number of calotype views of 
Romanesque buildings in France, of great beauty 
and interest, many of them having reference to 
| Mr. Petit’s book. Those who are pursuing the 
| subject may consult them with advantage and 
‘delight. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
| value of photography to the architectural anti- 
‘quary. We must now, however, bring this 
notice to a conclusion. Although Mr. Petit’s 
beautiful book is for the most part descriptive, it 
|is interspersed throughout with references to the 
author’s particular views. While considering 
that the Gothic style is not a bad style, and that 
the architects of the day are not bad architects, 
he maintains that the two do not agree together, 
and that the result is unfavourable to both. A 
work in what we call a debased style may be 
the work of a great mind, and show more 
strongly the impress of genius and feeling than 
a correct imitation in a purer style. 

Our author combats throughout the endea- 
|vour to transplant the growth of one period 
‘into another widely different. 
| True Gothic gave scope to the highest art of 

the period. But modern Gothic has required 
'the artist to work down to a low standard, and 
to produce grotesque caricatures, which, even 
‘when they are copies of medieval works, have 
‘this difference, which is at once felt, that the 
former are the work of men doing their best 
tt ae i with feeling and energy, and the latter mere 
i ‘apings of their peculiarities and a deliberate 
degradation of art. Mr. Petit wants to see if 
‘the Northern Romanesque has vitality in it, and 
can be carried forward into a style for the pre- 
‘sent century. He urges that the Angevine 
'style, naming the cathedral at Angers as the 
a | finest example of it, admits*of more originality 
Pa |than any other, and should be studied well, if 

| we wish to revive, in the proper sense of the 
‘word, medizval church architecture. What is 
| wanted is a recurrence to the principles of true 
taste and common sense, instead of the practice 
of thoughtless copyism. While taking advan- 
tage of all that has been done before, we must 
avail ourselves of modern appliances, express 
present ideas, and so add new features and 
combinations, and produce a style of architec- 
ture to meet the wants of the day, and gratify 
its longings for the beautiful. 
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New Cuurcn at Kine’s-cross.—A new church 
for the densely-populated district of King’s-cross is 
to be commenced as soon as circumstances will permit. 

New York Crystat Patace.—The directors have 
authorised their president to sell the entire palace, gas 





upper part of the gable, externally, was 
originally inlaid with glazed bricks or coloured 
marbles in patterns. The Société des Anti- 
quaires de l’ Ouest, saved this very interesting 
building from destruction, and occupied it, 
when we were there, as an architectural | 
museum. 

St. Front, at Perigueux, may be regarded as 
the earliest type of the dome-roofed churches, 
and even there the arches of the dome compart- 


|en France, St. Front de Perigueux et les Eglises | 


fixtures, iron fence, and other property, deliverable on 
or after lst November next, for one-half its actual 
cost, which is understood to have been about 700,000 


‘ments are pointed. It is said by M. Verneilh| dollars. Competent engineers and architects are said 





Ee EEE ia . -antine | to have decided that the palace could be taken down, 
in his excellent work, L’ Architecture Byzantine | embeedl to thes Bathory, ind gab ap hende for 60,006 
. : Risa | dollars or less; or at Philadelphia or Boston for less 
a Coupoles de V Aquitaine, that there are at least | than 75,000 dollars. It is estimated that the stock- 


forty churches in the province of Aquitaine | holders will realise from 20 to 30 per cent.; but 
which are roofed with a series of domes, most | extraordinary attractions are to be put forth from this 


| gs os 7 
of them lying round Perigueux and Angouléme, | time to the day of its close, on Ist November, and 
HPS 5 ii: hd -., | the expected profit will still farther benefit the stock- 
The connection of this class of buildings with ae Pri 
the architecture of Byzantium is too obvious to | ———_______________. -___— 
° * L’Ancien Bourb .nnais; par Achilie Aluier, cout'nué par A 
need comment. | Michel et i. Batissier. 1838. 
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ORNAMENT IN THE SUCCESSIVE 
STYLES OF MEDLEVAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE* 

Ir is said of the American lawyers, that they 
cannot make out the conveyance of an acre of 
land without commencing with a recital of the 
discovery of the New World by Columbus. 

Be this true or false, I fear you will think me 
| equally prosaic, when you find that I cannot 
give you a straightforward description of a 
Norman or Early English capital without first 
troubling you with an abstract of their title in 
direct succession from ancient Rome; yet how 
seldom do we reflect, while tracing the beautiful 
arts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
back to the comparative barbarism of the ninth 
'and tenth, that there is anything strange or in- 
consistent in the fact of those early ages having 
been barbarous, though we well know that, if 
we go again five centuries further back, we 
shall find the very reverse, and reach again an 
age of the highest civilization. 

The civilization of the ancient world, proceed- 
,ing in regular course from the original seat of 
‘the human race, through Egypt, Assyria, and 

Greece, had reached its culminating pomt in the 
|days of that mighty empire whose iron sway 
‘reached from Parthia to the Atlantic—from the 
| Grampians to the African Desert. 
| From this point it descended in a rapid course 

of decay down to the end of the fourth century 
of our era. From what cause it is impossible to 
determine, the old order of things seemed to be 
| worn out; and if we may judge by the result, 
| it had become necessary to the regeneration of 
‘the human race, that the whole polity and 
systein of the ancient world should be destroyed, 
that out of its ruins a new order of things 
should be originated, and that by races of men 
hitherto scarcely heard of. 

The Roman empire, weakened by too intimate 
an union with conquered races, its warlike spirit 
‘tamed by wealth and luxury, and its unity lost 
‘by the removal of the seat of government to 

| Byzantium or Constantinople, with the partial 
division of the eastern from the western empire, 
presented a temptation no longer resistible, to 
those vigorous though barbarian races which, in 
the recesses of the north, had escaped the 

Roman domination. Province after province 

fe!l into their hands, till at length Rome herself 

; was taken, and the mighty image of ancieat 
history, smitten on its feet of mingled iron and 
clay, was broken in pieces, and became as the 
chaff of the summer threshing-floors. 

The arts, however, and civilization of ancient 
Rome were more mighty in their resistance than 
was Rome herself. Horde after horde of con- 
quering barbarians became tamed and humanized 
under their influence, while wave after wave 
having rolled in its tide of yet unmitigated bar- 
| barism, recoiled before the charm of civilization, 
‘and settled down to cultivate the arts of peace, 
| till themselves overwhelmed by some new inun- 
' dation. 
| So often was this repeated, that the old world, 
at least in its western regions, seemed almost as 
‘if reduced to chaos, a state from which it was 
hardly redeemed even by the mighty efforts of 
Charlemagne, the magnanimous and _highly- 
gifted king of the (till then) barbarous Franks, 
and by that master-stroke of policy which led him 
to restore (in name at least) the Empire of the 
| West. A modern writer remarks on this great 
event, that “on the barbarian world its 
‘effect was magical. Those dull instincts and 
‘imaginings, so abortive hitherto, and so wide of 
any definite aim, became on the stant so many 
powerful and concordant elements of stability. 

j From that hour the barbarian tribes 
‘acquired a new relation, one that attached them 

all simultaneously to a grand idea of general 
land permanent association. This,” he adds, 
i ‘was the beginning of modern Europe.” 

It would, however, be an exaggeration to 
| suppose that art had absolutely perished duri 

‘those dismal centuries. Several causes had 
|eo-operated to save it from utter destruction. 
| First among these was the fresh and vigorous 
‘intellect of the conquerors, and their aptitude 
| for receiving the arts of civilization. Secondly, 


|ON THE PROGRESSIVE CHANGES IN 








* Read by Mr. G. G. Scott, at the Architectural Museum, West- 
miuster, as previously mentioned. 
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the existence of the Church as a permanent and 
unbroken institution amidst all these convulsions, 
receiving into her pale horde after horde of the 
unpolished conquerors, and keeping up a 


this style was transplanted by Charlemagne to 
the banks of the Rhine, and became the type of 
the German Romanesque. I plead guilty to the 
heresy of not believing a ocak of all this. 


nucleus of art and learning among those who 
had done their utmost to sweep both from the 
face of theearth. And, thirdly, the survival of 
the Lastern Empire at Constantinople, preserving | 





It is quite true that along the valley of the 
Rhine we find a series of churches closely re- 
sembling those of Lombardy ; but it is perfeetly 
certain that none of the former are of the time 


in an unbroken chain her own development of | of Charlemagne, and very uacertain that any of 
ancient art, and ever ready to supply her aid and | the latter are of the time of the Lombard kings. 
instruction to the devastated west, the moment | It appears to me, on looking at the character 
that either her own successes against the | of the Lombard churches, impossible to believe 
invaders, or their settlement into momentary | that they can be of the early date assigned to 
tranquillity afforded an opportunity. 


Nor should we view the breaking up of the 
ancient civilization as an event of unmixed evil 
even in itself. We cannot venture to speculate 
on the views and intentions of an_ all-wise 
Providence, but we cax judge of them by the 
results, and we now sce that after the dark and 
dreary interval, there has arisen a civilization so 
infinitely superior to that which was thus 
destroyed, as perfectly to compensate for the 


ordeal through which it has been attained ; and | 


1 doubt whether the Middle Ages themselves 
(now so much despised) were not in many re- 
spects superior to the state of things under 
ancient Rome. They were ages of more free 
development, and consequently of a greater 
amount of discovery and invention; as, for in- 


stance, the discovery of the compass by which | 


the world is circumnavigated; of printing, the 
greatest blessing to the human race (not to 
mention that destructive invention which has 
changed the whole art of war); the discovery of 
the New World itself and of the germs, at least, 
of astronomy and of chemistry. I know of no 
discoveries of old times to be compared in the 
importance of their results with these of the 
Middle Ages. 


But to return to my subject: Constantinople | tenth century, and from that time, both in| by the Conqueror from the ms 9 city. 
Germany and in Lombardy, the style con-! 


and the Greek or Eastern empire was the con- 
necting link between the ancient and the modern 
world. While the west was being ravaged by 
barbarians, she had generated a development of 
art peculiarly her own: this (as the word Con- 
stantinopolitan would be troublesome to pro- 
nounce) has received in our day the name of the 
Byzantine style. It is a direct development 
from the Roman, but departed very widely from 
ihe original. It would be impossible here to 
euter into a description of this style, but it is 
necessary to make special mention of it, as it 
is—so to speak—the leaven, by means of which 
the debris to which ancient art had in the west 
been reduced, was caused to ferment, and in 
time to develope itself into the glorious archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages. 

The palace built at Ravenna, about the year 
500, by Theodoric, the great and civilised king 
of the Goths, himself edueated at Constanti- 
nople, was probably one of the earliest types of 
this style, and so magnificent did it appear in 
the eyes of Charlemagne, that he, at enormous 
cost, transplanted its columns and other parts 


‘them; and an Italian antiquary (Count San 
| Quintino), boldly assigns them to the eleventh 
century instead of the seventh, the date usuall 
claimed for them; an opinion apparently fol- 
lowed by the author of the Moyen Age Monu- 
mental. English autiquaries seem, however, 
| determined to hold to this Lombard theory. 
That this family of churches are the parents of 
our Northern Romanesque, I think pretty cer- 
tain, but that they preceded it in date, by three 
| or four centuries, seems to me #tterly incredible ; 
and I am convinced that the more closely the 
subject is investigated, the more fallacious will 
the theory be found. 

Early in the tenth century, Lombardy was 
devastated by the Pagan Huns, and many of its 
cities destroyed. It 1s probable that most of 
the ancient churches then perished; and that 
the style now known as Lombard, arose subse- 
a to this, and under the benignant rule of 
the three Othos, who held the kingdom of Italy 
from 962 to 1002. If so, nothing can be more 
|natural than that the German Romanesque 
| should be identical with that of northern Italy, 
| both having arisen under the rule of the same 
‘monarchs. The earliest German churches of 
‘this style, date from the latter half of the 


j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





tinues in unbroken progression to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth. The Romanesque style 
may be defined as the first distinet develop- 
ment of art in western Europe, as she rose 
from the chaos which followed the ruin of the 
ancient Roman empire. It may be said to date 
— the restoration of the western empire by 


Otho I. about a century and a half later. It 
assumed many varieties in different districts, in 
some closely resembling the corrupted Roman 
of earlier times, in others bordering more upon 
the Byzantine; while in others (especially in 
Normandy) it assumed more the form of an 
original style—more closely foreshadowing than 
elsewhere, the coming Gothic, or Pointed archi- 
tecture. ' 

The Normans, or Northmen, had, during the 
ninth and teuth centuries, ravaged England, 
France, and parts of Italy and Germany. They 





‘tated western Europe, but once settled down 


Charlemagne, A.D. 800, but practically from | 
the better establishment of that empire by | 


were the last of the great hordes which devas-_ 


across the Alps to Aix-la-Chapelle, a distance of | on French soil, and transplanted thence in a 
600 miles. Fifty years later than the date of) civilized state to our own country, they rank 


this building, the church of San Vitale was | 
erected in the same city, under Justinian, the | 
founder, or refounder, of the magnificent chureh | 
of St. Sophia, or sacred wisdom, at Constanti- | 


nople. This church Charlemagne took as the! so distinct is the Romanesque of Normandy doorways of the cathedral of 


Working, then, on the model of ove Byzantine 
building and with the materials of the other, we 
may salely pronounce his church, though since 
in great measure rebuilt, and now fearfully 
modernised, to have been Byzantine. The only 
other work of his remaining, is a fragment of 
his monastery at Lorsch, near Worms. This 
is in a debased Roman style, with Corinthian 
columns and entablature, hardly approaching | 
even the Romanesque. ~ | 

We knew nothing of the architecture north | 
of the Alps (since the fall of the Roman empire) | 
till his day; but from these two buildings we | 
may judge that his imported styles were 
Byzantine and debased Roman. 1 mention this 
because there is a theory repeated by almost | 
every English writer on the subject, that a new | 
style had been generated in northern Italy under | 
the Lombard kings, ; 
eighth centuries 
or Byzantine, but 
northern 


| 
model of his cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle. | 


, . . 
closely foreshadowing the | 
Romanesque of later days; and that | 


and impressive in the extreme ; 


among the greatest promoters of the develop-_ 


ment of art. 
Among us accordingly the Romanesque has 
received the name of the Norman style ; indeed, 


from that of other parts of Europe, that the 
name is far from inappropriate. 

It is so well known to us from the magnifi- 
cent specimens which remain in our ancient 
cathedrals, that it would be wasting time to 
attempt a description of its general character- 
istics. As a style of architecture, it is noble 
yet it must be 
admitted that its ornamentation is far from being 
refined, and in its earlier phases is decidedly 
barbarous. A 

The foliage is no doubt founded mainly on 
Byzantine types: indeed Theophilus, a writer 
on art at that period, expressly Rents the copy- 
ing of the ornament from the works of Greek 
artists. There is one element pervading all the 
foliage, possibly taken from nature, but so eon- 
stantly repeated as to become purely conven- 
tional, yet grouped often so well 


as to produce | 
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the Byzantine artists for the ornament so usual 
among the ancient Greeks, and vulgarly known 
as the honeysuckle. If so, a peculiar interest 
attaches to it, from the fact that it is now known 
that the Greeks had themselves borrowed x 
from the Assyrians, which would trace up the 
conventionalism of the early medizval artists to 
the earliest times, and to the very cradle of 
ancient civilization. This leaf does, however, 
somewhat resemble certain natural productions, 
— the leaf of the daisy and some other 
umble plants, though it is hardly likely that if 
nature was imitated at all, such obscure types 
should be those selected. ‘The outline of the 
capitals in the earlier specimens is usually 
convex and heavy, though in neighbourhoods 
where antique remains existed, the Corinthian 
capital is often imitated, sometimes very closely. 
The capitals are often a somewhat shapeless 
— — Sopuntiyiah a or inter- 
woven foli tly intermixed with lizards, 
dragons, = cin animals or monsters. If this 
had occurred in the north alone, one would have 
attributed it to Danish influence, as the old 
Runic crosses are generally thus ornamented. 
1 believe, repeice that both are meron of 
Byzantine art, originated in their basket 
capitals and other somewhat similar ornaments. 
England, the two earliest Norman capitals 
appear to be the plain cushion, derived also from 
Byzantine work, and a rude capital with a 
miserable attempt at a volute at each angle, 
originating, I fancy, in a Byzantine variety of the 
composite capital. ‘That these types are cotem- 
rary, is proved by the one being used by 
Bishop Walkeline, at Winchester, and the other 
by his brother, Abbot Simeon, at Ely, both 
shortly after the Conquest. There is also an 
instance of the latter at Lincoln, in one of the 
churches built by the Saxon inhabitants — 
oth 
by interwoven 





of these are sometimes enriche 
| foliage. 

What is called surface ornament is a great 
principle in the Romanesque style. This is the 
enrichment of surfaces without materially alter- 
ing their general forms. Of this kind are the 
majority of the enrichments of arches, of whieh 
there are an infinite variety. The orders of the 
arches naturally sgware in section are decorated 
profusely with chevrons and other ornaments, 
which in earlier instances do not much disturb 
their form; even the shafts are often most 
richly decorated, and walls, &c. are often 
enriched with carving usually of no very refined 
character. 

This rudeness of ornamentation, however, 
vanishes as we proceed. In the early stages ot 
the style art seemed to have commenced anew, 
as if never practised before, and to have started 
afresh with its rudest elements. 

This, however, does not continue long. We 
soon find the foliage assuming great vigour and 
grace, aud towards the end of the Romanesque 

eriod its foliage, as, for instance, at St. Cross, 
is often of exquisite beauty, while the figures, 
though still somewhat uncouth, assume a dignity 
‘and severe grandeur singularly impressive. 
Throughout the whole style Byzantine feeling 
| prevails in the character of the ornament, ex- 
‘cepting now and then where, as in one of the 
Mentz, many 
Corinthian capitals are eopied. The foliage 
‘retains its peculiar conventional character, wn- 
‘like any natural production, yet often of great 
beauty, and distinctly traceable to the Byzantine 
style, while the figure sculpture is clearly imi- 
tated from the Greek paintings of the period. 

I do not propose to go into a minute a. 
ition of this style, which would be a sufficiently 
extensive subject for a separate lecture, but 
shall proceed to describe the greatest change 
which art has ever undergone, and commence 
| with the Transitional Style.* 





A Brecon Wexiincron Sratue.—The inhabi- 
tants of Brecon are about to raise a statue of the late 
Duke of Wellington, and the site for its erection has 
just been selected. It will be placed on the Bulwark, 
about 50 fect from the church. The height of the 





rs, during the seventh and| fine and very rich effects; the stalks of the | statue and pedestal will be 18 feet, the former being 
, differing greatly from Roman | leaves are often enriched with beading, and tied | 5 feet and the latter 10 feet. Mr. John Evan 
together by bands. 

I suspect that this element was developed by 


| ‘Thomas, sculptor, will be the artist. 


mn 


' * To be continued. 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH QUESTION. |are in this street that have been partly filled 


THE OUTBREAK IN BERWICK-STREET.—A WORD 
OR TWO ON PROTECTIVE MEASURES. 


Many months ago we referred to the bad 
condition, in a sanitary point of view, of houses 
in the neighbourhood of Wardour-street, Ber- 
wick-street, Broad-street, and Marlborough- 
street, the absence of proper drainage, and the 
want of water.* 

On Friday, the first of September, this dis- 
trict was attacked by a pestilence which has 
unfortunately swept away a large number of 
yersons, who were, the day before, in perfect 
health. The people in this district were, no 
doubt, reading in the newspapers, or learning 
from others, that the cholera had reached 
London, but felt, notwithstanding the cautions 
which have been given, and the accounts of 
deaths from other parts, that they were them- 
selves safe, On Friday morning, however, says 
an informant, people might be seen before the 
break of day running in all directions for 
medical advice. “The angel of death had 
spread his wings over the place,” and by mid- 
day, groups were standing in the street, looking 
the picture of wonder and consternation. We 
have paid several visits to this neighbourhood 
since the cholera has come upon it. We will 
not particularly describe the cadaverous and 
frightened countenances meeting us at every 
step—women weeping in the street, and chil- 
dren who, but a few hours before, saw their 
parents in seemingly perfect health, and are 
now without a protector on the earth. 
object is not to excite alarm; but it becomes 
the duty of all who have an interest in the wel- 
fare of the community, to investigate the causes 
of this sudden and frightful attack in the midst 
of the metropolis. 

Taking the Pantheon, in Oxford-street, as a 
starting place, we pass down Berwick-street to 
Broad-street : this is a wide strect, well paved, 
and most of the people who live near say well 
drained. “ We have capital drainage,” say 
many, and the general impression over the 


whole district is, that the disease has been | 


eaused, not from ill sanitary condition, but, as 


they say, “by the hand of God.” Strongly be-| 
lieving, however, that an all wise Providence | 


sends the pestilence and other evils upon us for 
the general good, we, nevertheless, feel certain, 
that much is left in the hands of man. We 


must insist, as we have done again and again, | 
that the lives and health of thousands are sacri- | 


ficed for want of proper sanitary measures. 
In Broad-street few houses have mere the 
disease ; and in looking along it on Wednesday 


last, we counted seventeen shops closed and | 


about twenty open. On some of the closed 


shops written papers were posted, stating | 


that, “In consequence of the death of the 
proprietor, this business would be closed ”’ until 
a certain day, &c. Groups of people were 
standing at the doors of private 


seemingly let in tenements, speaking of losses . ; . . 
gly le > 5] ns of losses | complain of bad smells in the kitchens. So 
A L.ker said that | 


which they had sustained. 
on Tuesday morning he counted nine persons | 
whom he knew, close at hand, who had died on| 
Monday, and were buried. Mr. Jones, the | 
active City missionary, told one of our inquirers, 
“‘ that on the same day he knew that sixty had | 
erished in his district, which did not extend | 
ar. It was like a plague.” We made numerous | 
inquiries, and although the first answer usually | 
was that the drainage was good, further exami- | 
nation showed the existence of cesspools every- | 
where. 
At one house in Broad-street, the people said | 
that they had had no ill smell to complain of | 
until only a week back, and then it was very bad. 
The dust-heap was nearly full of refuse. The 
condition of the atmosphere within the house was | 
bad in the extreme. This, and the discoloura- | 
tion of the paint of the doors, seemed to show | 
that a cesspool was close at hand. “ Have you | 
had cholera here?” we asked. “ Yes; a person | 
lies dead in the kitchen, and two have died up- | 
stairs.” In the closet there was a glazed pan, | 
but the water was not laid on. | 
“You see,” said an intelligent man in the 
same street, “that these closets are only a 
disguise—the cesspool is still there; and |] 
would like to know how many cesspools there 


| 





* See also “* London Shadows,” 





Our | 


houses, | 





é mangles ; but you sce the floor is rotten, and 
in, not emptied, but covered up. There was} the smell at times is dreadful in the winter, 
a great deal of wet weather at the early part of | when we are obliged to shut up close. When 
this year; and, in fact, for some time past the! I sit beside that fireplace, it is almost as bad as 
earth has been saturated, and now the hot sun | being in a water-closet.” 

gathers the moisture, and of course where cess-|_ In some of the places, already alluded to in 
pools are, the evaporation from the earth is; the Builder, surrounding the model buildings 
poison. It is almost unnecessary to tell you! now in course of erection, the condition of the 
that these disguised water-closets, with surface | yards is as bad as ever, the same broken pave- 
drains only carrying off the liquid matter, pass | ment and filth. “They should take away the 
through the kitchen; and it is a sad fact, that | 


dust, governor,” said a man; “there has been 
very often in the kitchens of the houses around 


nobody here for it for a month.” 
here there are more human beings lodged than} Onur journey through this scene of death more 
in the whole house besides. But what can the | than ever convinces us that to remove the cess- 
poor creatures do?” |Next door, and the next, | pools would be the means of greatly lessen- 
and almost in every house in this street, there | ing cholera and fever: we say this im perfect 
has been disease and death. confidence; and ask all in their respective 

The most careful examination of this street by | neighbourhoods to do what they can to effect 
the proper authorities should immediately be | this: it is to be feared, however, that nothing 
made. An exciting cause there must be, and effectual will be done until we get an enactmeni 
this should be traced out. Some attribute the of Parliament much more stringent than those 
outbreak to the opening of the sewers. A} now in operation. Thousands, like the poor 
correspondent of the Zimes speaks of the plague- | mangling-woman, are tied to their cellars and 
pit near Regent-street. Let us get at the) back rooms, and disease, and they need pro- 
truth. tection. 

“Pray go and look at St. Ann’s-court and, We saw some distressing cases of deprivation 
Place, not far off,” said one ; “ you will there find! and poverty, and would suggest that a sub- 
the people almost swept away.” On proceeding scription for their relief should be immediately 
there, we found the place—as in fact all the 


commenced. 
streets near were—strewed with quick lime.) Let us 
This court and place are not what may be con-| question. 
sidered dilapidated, in comparison with many; Air and water are the two great diluents and 
other spots in London. The same appearance 


distributors of those poisonous emanations from 
| of panic showed itself here as in other places : 


decaying animal and vegetable substances to 
many houses were closed, and the tradespeople, which so much preventible disease has been cir- 
| having no business to attend to, stood convers- | cumstantially traced, and whether such plagues 
| ing at their doors with their neighbours. In a as “the black death” of past times, or “ the 
passage opposite, the lime-washers were at blue death” of the present—as by parity of 
| work, and different kinds of purification going nomenclature we may term the modern choleraic 
(on. This was St. Ann’s-place; here the cess- 


plague,—be attributable to such organic causes 
| pools could not be overlooked; the houses are 
‘small. The inhabitants all complained of the 


as those more ordinary ones which are so well 
known as originators, or, at least, as predisposers 
| bad smells, particularly “against rain,” and 
| were in distress, as they said, at receiving a 


now look to the more general 





to various malignant forms of fever, or whether 
it be to less ordinary ones that such plagues are 


notice to quit. ‘ Where can we go to, attributable, as to mineral vapours arising from 
sir, although here is not very good, we the interior of the earth, or pervading and tra- 
jcannot get better; here is the notice, but versing the heavens, and met with by the earth 


in her course; still both the air and the water 
will be not only their diluents and palliaters, 
but their dissolvents and diffusers; so that while 
mitigating their local intensity, these grand 
menstrua must extend the malevolent influence 
far and wide. It is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance, therefore, not only to choose, where 
such choice is possible, the freshest air and the 
purest water within the reach of those who wish 
to guard against the occurrence of disease, but 
where such choice, as but too often happens, is 
not possible, to act on such air as they must 
breathe, and such water as they must drink or 
otherwise internally use, so as to neutralize, as 


none of us can read, no more can the landlady 
| who receives the rent,—will you please to read 
|it to us.” The paper was not a notice to quit, 
but a warning to the landlord to empty the cess- 
| pool in twenty-four hours, to limewash the place, 
|and do other matters. We put again the usual 
There had been two deaths in this 
| house, and in the next four had occurred in one 
room, “a number of people lived in it.” There 
was a cesspool there al Now that death 
has taken off the inhabitants of the place, notices 
are sent respecting the removal of the cause. 
We have barely patience to ask,—why this was 
not done before the plague came? To empty 


| question. 


so. 


| 


the cesspools now will do more harm than far as they can, all malignant impregnations, 
| good. whether mineral, vegetable, or animal. Now, it 
In St. Ann’s-court the drainage of the is known that the most poisonous agencies with 


which, in the course of nature, either air or 
water are defiled, consist of certain elements 
made gaseous, vaporous, or volatile, by means 
of hydrogen. Such are phosphuretted and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. As regards mineral eman- 
ations, it is also known that sulphuretted 
hydrogen itself pervades many portions of the 
earth’s interior; and it may be recollected that, 
in a case of poisoning and death which occurred 
some years since at Long-aere, from breathing 
sulphuretted and phosphuretted. hydrogen sud- 
denly liberated from a mass of ordure, the 
unfortunate who died exhibited an exact simili- 
tude of the blue stage of cholera. We do not, 
however, in here instancing so striking and 
instructive an occurrence, mean thereby to 
decidedly attribute cholera to sulphuretted 
hydrogen, whether that so plentifully generated 
in stagnant drains and sewers, especially in the 
heats of summer and autumn, when cholera does 
most prevail, or whether emanating from the 
earth’s interior; but simply to point to what 
seems to indicate something like the sort of 
agency which is capable of producing the worst 
choleraic symptoms, and which we but too well 
know is not only capable of producing death 
under somewhat milder or less appalling forms, 
but actually does so, yearly, and regularly, m 
all ordiuary seasons, while it is, in all proba- 
bility, no less capable, in seasons which may 


iclosets is most imperfect: many of the people 
numerous were the deaths in this place, that 
the bodies were carried away without cere- 
mony, five or six at a time. Mr. Allen, one 
of the medical officers of the district, states 
that he made four applications to the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers to stop up three gully-holes. 
One was after a time done—the other was left 
until the people around it all died: the third 
still remains. 

So imperfect seems the drainage of this dis- 
trict, so far as the water-closets are concerned, 
that it would be tedious to mention the various 
yarticulars which we gathered after several 
iours’ painful investigation by more than 
one person. 

Passing into the back yard of a house in 
Berwick-street, where the shop was closed, 
we found a cesspool, the dust-place full, the 
sink dirty. At the back of the yard, we climbed 
up a ladder staircase, and found two elderly 
women. “Have you had any deaths from 
cholera?” “Yes, two; the smell is very bad 
here at times. You see my room is just above 
the closet, and there is no ceiling. This lady 
lives in the cellar,” into which we accordingly 
descended with the tenant. “ Here, sir, you see 
I am obliged to live. I pay 3s. a-week rent. I 
have a mangle, you see, and cannot very well 
leave my bread, and so many people object to | possess some such peculiarity as that of a defi- 
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ciency in the scavenging or purifying ozone, to 
which Liebig is inclined to attribute cholera, of 
producing death under a form far more sealing, 
and with a speed far more rapid, and liker to 
the death which the poor fellow at Long-acre 
died. 

We desire, then, to say a few words on the 
purification of the air we breathe and the water 
we drink, with the view of destroying any 
malignant agencies with which they may be im- 
pregnated. 

To this end it would appear that the most 
potent disinfectants are likely to be those which 
are most certain to destroy those hydrogenous 
combinations to which we know that so much 
evil must be attributed. Now the most cele- 
brated and most effectual disinfectants and pre- 
ventives of disease under various forms, whe- 
ther febrile or choleraic, are precisely those 
which do deprive of their hydrogen such sub- 
stances as the “ dire’ and deadly “ Aydras” we 
have just been indicating. Theory is thus cor- 
roborated and confirmed by facts and practice. 
There are a few most useful and most beneficial 
disinfectants which ought just now to be almost 
literally im every one’s hands. This is no 
mere medical question which ought to be left to 
the family physician to recommend. It is a 
preventive measure which it is the duty of every 
one both to himself and to his fellow creatures 
at the present crisis daily at least to practise. 
Clouds of sanitary incense ought, morning, 
noon, and night, to arise within and around 
every domicile in every town for the purifica- 
tion of its atmosphere. The disinfection of its 
water may not be so readily effected ; yet here 
too, much may be done at the moment of peril, 
and far more in time to come. 

Sewers commissioners, moreover, ought to be 
compelled to flood the drains and sewers of 
their respective towns with aqueous solutions | 
of tons weight of approved deodorizers. | 

Let us see what even one solitary individual | 
can do, with a will and a way, to benefit a 
town. 

In a printed and published report, of date | 
llth October, 1848, by Mr. Herapath, of | 
Bristol, the well-known chemist, in which he | 
states, as the result of numerous experiments, 
that the cause of cholera is a putrid animal 
poison, the only effectual neutralizer of which | 
is chlorine gas, it is reported that after a gra-| 
tuitous distribution of 1,200 small quantities of 
materials for its evolution in Bristol during | 
three days in 1832, the deaths from cholera | 
suddenly fell from 10 to 1 a day! 

Along with the packages of materials, Mr. 
Herapath appears to have given instructions | 


for their use, and presented the following recipe 








bromine in drop doses in alcohol has never been 
tried inwardly in cholera. 

There are various more or less excellent puri- 
fiers for sinks, drains, sewers, ponds, ditches, 
&c. such as chloride of lime (which, too, is often 
used in houses instead of manganese and salt in 
the elimination of chlorine gas), chloride of zine, 
sulphate of iron (or common green vitriol), and 
even common quick lime. For the purification 
of water in cisterns or water-butts, pieces of 
charcoal may be introduced. As we once before 
hinted, however, probably very small quantities 
of sulphuric (or of sulphurous) acid might dis- 
infect or detoxicate water as the fumes of sul- 
phur do air. Sulphuric acid taken internally is 
now declared to be a certain corrective of that 
laxity in the bowels which precedes cholera, and 
even a cure for more advanced stages of the 
disease. This is quite a modern discovery. 
Yet we recollect reading a recommendation of it 
by that curious old chemist Van Helmont, as 
a cure much used in olden times for plague. 
Sulphur itself, in small doses, the writer has 

uite recently discovered to be a — cure 
or slight or premonitory attacks of cramp in 
the limbs,—a fact well worthy of note at the 
ss moment. It also mitigates laxity in the 
wels. 

In connection with the subject of chlorine as a 
disinfectant too, and especially in its form of 
evolution from common salt, of which it is the 
actuating halogenous principle, we observe it 
stated by Mr. Wakely, and, indeed, asa current 
topic of the day, that salt taken freely with the 
food is a certain preventive of cholera. We 
know too, that in 1832, a physician, (Dr. 
Latta, of Leith), cured many desperate cases 
of cholera by infusing aqueous solution of 
salt into the patient’s veins, and, perhaps, had 
the talented originator of this idea still lived, 
we might have p ora more about it than we 
now do. If it be true, as alleged, that no one 
who partakes largely of salt has ever been seized 
with cholera, ee a fact strongly countenances 
Dr. Latta’s practice. It must not be supposed, 
however, that salted meats are equivalent to 
salt used with fresh meats. This is very far 
from being the case. Whilst thus hovering 
on the regimenal boundary of the medical pro- 
vince, on which province our readers need not 
fear our actual encroachment, we cannot help 
alluding to another curious circumstance con- 
nected with salt, especially as it is apropos of 
pigs, which are “ unclean things,” but too much 
apropos of cholera in more senses than one.* 
It is a singular fact, that while fresh pork pro- 
duces something like choleraic symptoms in cer- 
tain constitutions, a simple sprinkling of it with 
salt over-night before its culinary preparation, 


(the usual one, in fact), containing the names/ completely prevents the occurrence of such 


aud quantities of the ingredients :— 


** Black oxide of manganese, 1 part, say 1 oz. 
Common salt ............... $do. ,; 3oz. 
which mix. 


symptoms in those thus otherwise liable to 
them. Another notable fact in reference to 
pigs we must also note. By the Jewish Scrip- 
tural law of God as given through Moses, swine 
are prohibited as unfit for human food. This is 


Oil of vitriol, 2 or 3 teaspoonfuls : stir with | only one of numerous sanitary laws of vital 


a stick, in a gallipot : place in room or stair, in| 
hall or yard, close to back door, so that the | 
fumes may pervade the whole house, three | 
times a day.’ 

The sanitary power of chlorine gas indeed is | 
so well ascertained and so undoubted, that we 
are surprised municipal and parochial authori- 
ties have not long ere now been instructed 
and compelled by the legislature to use 
it, or some other equally well known disin- 
fectant or deodorizer, both largely and con- | 
tinually, throughout the districts under their 
authority, whenever either cholera or fever pre- 
vail. There is even a cheaper and simpler dis- 
infectant which Dr. Graham very strongly re- 
commends as still better than a Mw, at least 
for typhoid fevers, namely, the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur, which are also used by the Govern- 
ment itself (or used to be so) under quarantine 
regulations, as a disinfectant both in plague and 
in cholera. Both of these agents, we need 
scarcely observe, are powerful destroyers of 
hydrides, the chlorine by directly abstracting 
their hydrogen, the sulphurous acid by neu- 
parse gn § it with oxygen. To those who do not 
mind a little cost, a glass stoppered phial full of 
bromine would be a useful substitute for chlo- 
rine. It is fluid, evaporates spontaneously, and 
is nearly as potent as chlorine. We wonder if 


import to which the Jewish community is sub- 
ject. To some extent these sanitary laws are 
still observed ; and it is a curious fact that no 
community or class of people, it is said, are so 
free from cholera as the Jews! What a noble 
subject we have here for our clergy to expatiate 
upon at the present moment! In fact there is 
one “ clerk in orders,” namely, the Rev. Charles 
Richson, M.A. who has angel upon it in 
a sermon preached in Manchester Cathedral 
on 30th April last, and published by request, 
with notes by Dr. Sutherland of the General 
Board of Health, the proceeds of the sale to be 
very appropriately applied to the funds of the 
Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association.t 
It would be well were hundreds of our clergy, 
who do not seem to have ever dreamt themselves 
of preaching from such fitting and timely texts 





* It is a remarkable circumstance, not only that none of the 
lower snimals have till now been known, 8o far as we are aware, to 
have ever been seized with cholera, but also that now it is declared 
that pigs in Armagh, in Ireland, are dying with all its worst 
symptoms. Swine’s flesh is said to be the likest to human flesh of 
any animal in flavour and other peculiarities. Would that men 
lived too a little le-s like to filthy swine. Like all other animals 
but swine, they might thus escape the cholera, to which in many 
instances the filth of swine, no less than swine-like filth of other 
kinds, in no small degree contributes. 

+ This useful Association is at present issuing a series of little 
tracts on health and cleanliness, &c. for distribution amongst the 
working and other classes in Manchester and Salford, and which 
appear to be capable of doing a great deal of good. 








as those connected with the Jewish sanitary 
laws, to purchase the sixpenny tract containing 
this sermon, and to read it to their congrega- 
tions throughout the country. Had the Scot- 
tish clergy who deaaneed Ladi Palmerston’s 
reference to sanitary laws and to their in- 
fringement as promotive of cholera, only looked 
to the law of Moses, they would have surely 
hesitated ere they brought their “forty parson 
wer” of “odium theologicum ” to bear upon 
is lordship’s pungent and salutary recommenda- 
tions. As to the Scriptural prohibition of swine, 
as unclean animals, it would be well if every 
community as well as the Jewish were still com- 
elled to observe this very important sanitary 
aw, at least so far as regards the beastly habit of 
breeding swine in the vicinity of human dwell- 
inge, and even in human dwellings themselves. 
ere cholera or the devil to enter forthwith 
into every such sow, and secure its speedy de- 
struction, it would be fortunate. 

Not one whit better than the Irish pig-breeder, 
is the landlord who builds rows of * houses ”” 
without the necessary means of cleanliness to 
each. In Blakeney’s buildings, to which our 
correspondent, “ W. H. B.” who asked, “ What 
is ahouse,” alluded last week, there are nine 
houses—if we can so call them,—each contain- 
ing on an average fifteen persons, and amongst 

these 135 human beings, there is but one 
paltry arrangement for common cleanliness and 
decency. Could any other result be expected 
from such a state of thi than the fact that, 
although Islington has pis been compara- 
tively free from cholera, is at present in 
the enjoyment of the like immunity, for which 
it is indebted in great measure, we believe, to 
its elevation, and ass to its natural drainage ; 
nevertheless, there have recently been, we are 
informed, no less than five cases of cholera 
in Blakeney’s buildings ! 

For the present we shall conclude with a 
selection from recent communications, bearing 
more or less on the subjects of which we have 


just been — a8 
One correspondent, signing “The Hermit in 
London,” while adducing the experience and 


recommendation of Mr. Herapath, of Bristol, in 
reference to chlorine, remarks that— 

“ Until landlords and parishes provide proper house 
and street drainage, no place can be safe against 
cholera. But if people would only take the trouble 
to obtain (through the parish authorities when too 
poor), and use some of the above preventive materials 
in their sinks, drains, privies, and houses, and prac- 
tise cleanliness in premises and person—if all foul 
waters, such as the docks, ditches, sewers, and their 
river mouths, had chloride of lime, &e. frequently 
thrown in, and all offal and carrion were speedily 
buried with lime; and if all offensive trades were 
compelled constantly to keep in use some purifying 
ingredient on their premises,—much mischief might 
be warded off. 

“ And all this might be done at a very trifling ex- 
pense, perhaps a peuny rate—if Boards of Health and 
Guardians would only do their duty and act ; in default 
of which a fearful amount of responsibility will lie at 
their doors.” 

Another correspondent, “W. L. G.” recalls 
attention to a aces sage we have repeatedly 
urged, as to cleansing cesspools and drains, 
either in summer/or while cholera or fever is 
prevalent:— | 

“Is it not important,” he remarks, “in these 
serious times, to point out to the commissioners the 
necessity of choosing some other periods of the year 
for opening the sewers? The following streets in 
Westminster are and have been for these two months 
past, laid open for improvement :—Marsham-street, 
Tufton-street, Romney-street, Little Peter-street, the 
Horseferry-road, and Strutton-ground: the locality 
is well known to be bad enough to generate disease, 
but I think it is imperative and important to the 
public not to augment it by the dreadful stench of 
these pestiferous sewers.” : 

The authorities ought at least, in every case, 
first of all thoroughly to deodorize, or cause to 
be deodorized, offensive matter before its 
removal. Each day shows more fully that if 
vigorous measures be forthwith adopted in every 
parish, we may yet escape, under providence, 
much of the sorrow and loss which threatens us. 








DEMAND For Masons 1N CornwaLL.—Such is 
the scarcity of masons in Cornwall, that the town- 
crier of Liskeard has been put into requisition to 
offer 5s. a-day. 
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NEW CHURCH AT MACHEN, 
SOUTH WALES. 


Tue church represented by our engraving, 
has been commenced at Machen. ‘The first 
stone was laid by Mrs. Augustus Morgan, wife 
of the Rev. Augustus Morgan, rector of the 
parish, and chancellor of the cathedral church 
of Llandaff. 

The church, which is designed by Messrs. 
Habershon, is in the Early English transition 
style, and has a chancel, vestry, porch, and 
spire. The entire length of the laiiding is 
78 feet, and the height of spire 80 feet. The 
walls will consist of a grey stone from a neigh- 
bouring quarry, enlivened by Bath stone dress- 
ings. The church, when completed, will ac- 
commodate 300 persons. The contract is 1,500/. 





PROGRESS OF MELBOURNE. 

A RECENT emigrant to Australia writes so as 
to enable us to give some interesting particulars 
as toe the city of gold diggers. The main part 
of Melbourne comprises numerous - streets, 
already densely crowded with houses, shops, 
and stone warehouses or stores ; but in pleasant 
vicinity to these there are open spaces, such as 
Carlton-gardens to the north, Fitzroy-square to 


the south, and Victoria-parade running dia- | 
The whole of the 


gonally between the two. 
city is divided into sections, and each section is 
again subdivided into twenty allotments. Some 


idea of the extent of these sections and allot- | 
. . | 
ments may be had from details in reference to | 


the neighbourhood in which the writer resided, 
at the west end of the town. Between Spencer- 
street westward, and Spring-street eastward, 
Collins-street to the north, and Flanders-street 
to the south, there are eight sections. 
section from west to east is 660 feet, and from 
north to south, 677 feet, including in the latter 
a’ little” street of fifty feet wide, cut out of the 
section. Ali the streets not called little, are 
100 feet wide. 

“ By these particulars,” continues the writer, 
** you will be able to judge of the size and extent 
of Melbourne, which, you will say, is a tolerably 
fine child for its age.” 

The division of the city into sections and 
allotments was made by the Government. Each 
allotment into which the sections are divided, 
except the corner one, is 66 feet wide, by 313 
feet 6 inches deep. The corners are 156 feet 
9 inches from north to south, and 132 feet from 
west to east. “‘ You will see,” it is remarked, 
“how very easy it is to deseribe a piece of such 
land in a deed, as—‘ All that piece or parcel of 
land, being part of allotment 3, of section 4, 
City of Melbourne, commencing at a point 


which is 20 feet east from the south-west corner | 


of the said allotment,’ &c.” 

The following particulars and suggestions in 
reference to emigrants’ houses, framed in this 
country, merit quotation. 


“ T have purchased a piece of land for 2007. 45 feet 
by 90, in the suburbs, on which I placed the house 
I brought out with me, purchased of Manning, of 
Holborn. For the sort, it is a very excellent house. 
I have made additions to it, and when finished, it will 
have eight rooms and a kitchen, with store closet. I 
think you might suggest in your Builder some im- 
provement on emigrants’ houses. The great fault is, 
that they are too /ow : the pitch of my rooms is only 
8 feet high, and they ought to be at least 10 feet, 
recollecting that for many days and weeks in summer 
we have the thermometer from 90 to 100 in the 
shade: it has been 97 in our sitting-room, on the 
shady side. The roof is a great difficulty, also: mine 
is now covered with §-inch deal boards, thin canvass, 
and over all tin tiles painted. It will make a water- 
tight roof, but it may be very hot, so that suggestions 
might be made as to ventilation.” : 


Labour is still very high at Melbourne: 
Bricklayers and masons are obtaining from 30s- 
to 35s. a day; carpenters, 25s.; plasterers, 
40s.! “If 1 wanted my rooms lathed and 
plastered,” our friend adds, “ they would cost | 
me from 8s. to 10s a yard—a fearful price.” 

Rents are enormous. The Melbourne Morning | 
Herald states, that “a stone store near the | 
wharf, of 20 to 25 feet frontage, fetches 1,7004. | 
to 2,000/. a year; and sums that bear no rela- | 
tion to any scale, real or imaginary,” it is added, | 
“have been paid for eligible sites for public. | 
houses. These seem to offer the royal road to 








Each | 


fortune-making. There are over 230 public- 
houses in Melbourne alone.” As for lodgings, 
it is a decided advantage for “four or five 
respectable young men” to have the blessing 
of “a room to themselves.” 

Many new public institutions and buildings 
are talked of, and a few on the way to realiza- 
tion. Amongst the buildings spoken of we 
observe a project for building an exchange, 
waterworks making good progress, custom- 
house talked of, a university “not yet com- 
menced,” but the foundation about to be laid 
by the new governor, a plan for very extensive 
council chambers and offices for the two houses 
| to be ae under the new constitution decided 
/on, churches springing up everywhere, lar 
hotels and he ul ea &e. te. “Ina 
| principal street, but not in the best part of it, 
'a ground-rent of 12/. per foot per annum was 
| lately asked, and permanent buildings stipulated 








for; while at a distance of a mile a suburban 


site, for temporary buildings, fetched 3/. per | 


foot per annum. Land in Bourke-street, now 
the second or third thoroughfare, was not long 


‘since sold for 2377. per foot.” 





A NEWSPAPER’S NOTION OF 
| DISTRICT SURVEYORS, 

Iw the last number of the ///ustrated London 
News there oceurs the following passage with 
reference to a new house building in Cheap- | 
side :— 

“Our district surveyors have, we fear, no 
power, and if they had, are generally too much 
interested in a large expenditure of stone and 





| brick to restrict height, and too barren of taste | 


to forbid exerescences.” 


This gratuitous and unfounded sneer is so 
unlike the usually moderate and just views of 
this paper, that it calls for observation and cor- 
rection. 

It is true, as the writer anticipates, that the 





district surveyors have no power to restrict the 
height to which this house is being carried, and | 
in this free land it would be a monstrous stretch | 
of power if they had. If, then, they are power- | 
less under the Act to prevent the evil com- | 
a of, why need the writer travel out of 
iis way to impute improper motives and attri-| 
bute a want of taste ? 

The expenditure on the “stone and brick” | 
in no way affects the fee which the Act of Par- | 
liament authorizes the district surveyor to. 
receive: he has, therefore, no interest in adding | 
to the cost of the house. On the subject of 


taste necessary to control “excrescences,” I | 


think the district surveyors, as a body, are quite | 
'as likely to possess it as the anonymous corre- | 
spondent of a paper. T. H. W. 
| PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
| Datchet.—An improvement, at Her Majesty’s 
expense, is being effected at the river’s bank 
‘just below Victoria Bridge. For above 200) 
yards dwarf wooden piling has been driven in to | 
iresist the encroachment of the Thames, and | 
beyond this the bank has been sloped off to the 
| e® . a: . . 
iriver’s brink, giving this pat of the Home 
Park an improved appearance. A new road. 
‘from this point to the Slopes is also in’ 
course of construction. On the Datchet side a 
‘large double culvert is being made in the new 
high road, to take off the water in flood time. 
| Great Berkhamstead.—On Thursday week, the 
iold Market House here, and its contents, were 
| totally destroyed by fire, believed to be the work 
of an incendiary, and a reward of 100/. has been 
offered for his apprehension. 
Southampton.—The new graving dock ap- 





| 


| 
j 


opened the first week in October. When | 


| tura 


_ taneous. 





[Sepr. 9, 1854. 


It can also be filled again in about half an hour. 
The contract for dock and engine-house was 
taken by Messrs. G. Baker and Co., and that 
for the engines and pumps by Messrs. Maudslay, 
Sons, and Field, an the cost of the whole will 
be under 60,000/. The work was commenced 
in May of last year. It was designed by 
Mr. Alfred Giles, the Company’s engineer. The 
material of which it is composed is brickwork, 
with stone copings, similar to the smaller dock 
constructed seven years since by Mr. Giles. The 
difference in cost between a dock of this magni- 
tude built of brick and one of granite would be 
very great, and the Danish Government, accord- 
ing to the local paper just named, are about to 
adopt the prineiple, by constructing a large dock 
at Copenhagen ander the superintendence of the 
same engineer. 

Ventnor.—Tenders have been received for the 
erection of the proposed national schools and 
residence at Sandown. The tender of Mr. 
Pelley, builder, has been accepted for the car- 


case only at 692/. The building is to be carried 


out from the designs, and under the super- 


|intendence of Mr. Woodman, of Brighton, 


only \ pile of buildings, in 1] 
mington.—\ pile © ings, in_ the 
wicietion style, of brick and stone, with bell- 
tower of the latter material, and comprising 
school-rooms, houses for master and mistress, 
play-grounds, offices and outbuildings, has been 
recently ereeted at Pennington, near this town, 


‘and suitably endowed, by Mrs. Pulteney, of 


Lyndhurst, for the children of the national 
schools 


Devizes.—At Monkton, a few days since, on 
removing a large Sarsen stone that impeded a 
plough, four or five skeletons were found depo- 
sited in a well-formed cist or chamber, cut in the 
natural soil, and paved with small pieces of the 
same sort of stone. It is supposed to be of very 
early formation, and to carry us back to the time 
when the adjoining temple of Abury was con- 
structed. 

Birmingham.—The corner-stone of the new 
schools in connection with the Carr’s-lane Town 
Mission Chapel, in Bordesley-street, was laid on 
Monday in last week. The edifice will cost 
700/. of which only 250/. are at present sub- 
seribed. ; : 

Macclesfield —The opening of the New Public 
Park is fixed for October 2nd, when a grand //e 
in honour of the occasion is anticipated. The 
park covers an area of sixteen acres, and con- 
tains a howling-green, two cricket-grounds, and 
agymnasium. It is expected that by the time 
the opening takes place, the entrance-lodge, 
designed by Mr. Stephens, architect, will be 
completed, as well as an erection for horticul- 

exhibitions, formed principally of glass, 
after a design by Mr. Pugin. There will be a 
grand musical entertainment at the opening, an 
orchestra being ereeted for 200, besides which 
several bands will be engaged. ; ; 

Riyl.—On Tuesday week the first portion of 
the foundation of the new Town-hall and covered 
market accommodation was laid down. 

Holyhead —There have been a few casualties 
of late at the mountain in course of excavation 
for the new harbour works. On Thursday week 
a labourer was killed. A crane-chain snapped 
asunder, and a stone, about two tons weight, 
fell on the poor fellow, and death was instan- 
It is said to be rather asingular coin- 
cidence that his brother was killed that day 
twelve months inthe same manner. Last Friday 
at the same works a man was buried in one of 
the pits of the mountain, and up to Saturday 
evening could not be got out ; several men exca- 


‘vating for him. Two more men were seriously 


injured at the same place last Friday. One of 


proaches completion, and is expected to be them has since died. 


Chester —The site of the Theatre Royal of 








finished, according to the Hampshire Independent, 
it will take in steam-ships of 5,000 to 6,000 
tons burden. The dock is 430 feet long on the 


this city, according to the local Chronicle, is now 
covered with the rubbish and remains of the old 
building, and when this is cleared away, the 
blocks, 80 feet wide at the gates, and 88 feet at floor, roof, and walls will be the only parts left 
the centre. The depth of water over the sill of the theatre that was, which is to be replaced 
will be 24 feet at high water of spring tides, and by the new music-hall. 

20 feet at high water of neaps. The pumping Liverpool —The foundation-stoneof St. Mark’s 
engines for emptying the dock are of 100-horse new schools, in connection with St. Mark’s 
power, working four pumps each, of 54 inches Church, has been laid by the mayor. 

diameter, and it is calculated that with such a! Beighton.—The erection of a national school 
ship as the Himalaya, docked at spring tides, the and teachers’ residence, in connection with the 
dock may be pumped dry in about three hours. Church of England, has recently been com- 
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meneced at Beighton, near Sheffield, for the 
instruction of the children residing in the parishes 
of Beighton and Hackenthorpe, and situate about 
midway between these districts. The site, con- 
taining about an acre of ground, is pleasantly 
situate, fronting the road leading from Beighton 
to Hackenthorpe. The corner-stone was laid on 
28th ult. by Karl Manvers, of Thoresby-park, 
who presented the site. The building comprises 
a school-house, 68 feet by 18 feet, with separate 
rches for boys and girls. The teachers’ resi- 
ence adjoins the schools. The material is 
dressed wallstone, with ashlar dressings; and 
the design is in the Tudor style of Domestic 
architecture. The entire cost of the erection, 
exclusive of site, is 650/. Mr. Samuel Worth, 
of Sheffield, is the architect; and Mr. Miles 
Barber, of Balbro, the contractor. 

Dronfield. —The first stone of a monument to 
the memory of the late Sir Robert Peel, as the 
successful champion of free trade, was laid here, 
on the site of the old market-eross, on Wednes- 
day in last week, by Mr. E. Lucas. 

Derby.—Plans have been prepared by Mr. 
H. J. Stevens, architect, for the conversion of 
premises, and erection of new buildings, into an 


establishment of baths and washhouses, suitable | 


to a population of 20,000, at a cost of about 
4.000/. The corporation, however, have not 
yet decided on carrying out the plan. 

Castle Donington—The foundation stone of 
the parish schools was laid on Tuesday in last 
week. The schools are in course of erection on 
the hill leading to the ruins of the ancient 
castle of Donington. 


offices, a master’s house occupying the lower 
portion of the basement story. 
capable of accommodating 100 boys and the like 
number of girls, Their dimensions are 47 feet 
by 18 feet : they are placed alongside, and com- 
municate with each other by a large opening 
with moveable shutters, so that the whole can 
be thrown open and used for a public occasion, 
when there will be an available space of 94 feet 
by 36 feet. The style is that of fourteenth 
century, the building being of brick with stone 
dressings, with gables having large trefoil 
headed stone windows. Mr. T. C. Hine, of 


Nottingham, is the architect, and the contrac- | 


tors are Mr. Cresswell, Mr. Doughty, and Mr. 
Garton, of Castle Donington. 


Bradford.—The walls and ceiling of the news- | 


room of the Exchange buildings, have been deco- 


rated by Mr. E. Haley, as the Bradford Library | 


in Darley-street has also been——The Peel 


statue for Bradford, is nearly completed, accord- | 


ing to the local Odserrer, which states that 

Mr. Behnes is shortly to be at Bradford to 

make arrangements for its erection. 
Darlington.—The opening of the new build- 


ing, erected (at a cost of 2,500/.) for the pur- | 


se of the Mechanics’ Institution, was cele- 
prated on Friday in week before last, when Mr. 


H. Pease, the president, delivered an inaugural | those in the clerestory, will be enriched with /new church accommodation :— 
igeometrical tracery. The estimated cost is | — 


address. He was followed by Professor Nichol, 


of Glasgow, in a discourse on the “ Immensity | 


of Creation.” Various other gentlemen ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


Shields.—The Northumberland Dock, says the | raised by voluntary subscriptions, aided by | 


Shields Gazette, has now been in progress nine 
months, during which time a large coffer dam 
has been made, 1,300 feet in length, at great 
labour and risk: it is perfectly water-tight. 
There is an immense excavation now going on in 


the inside of the dam, fully 30 feet in depth below | 


high water, in order to get in the foundations 
of the lock and entrance basin. This excavation 
turns out to be a solid mass of gravel and clay 
mixed, and so very hard that it has to be blasted 
with powder, and already upwards of two tons 
have been used for that purpose. The pile- 
driving for the foundation of the lock gates is 
already in progress : it requires great force to get 
the piles down. The placing of concrete for the 
foundations is in progress, and the first stone of 
Cornish granite will shortly be laid. 
Edinburgh.—The present buildingsoccupied by 
the General Post-office establishment in this city 
having at length become too restricted for the 
increased and increasing business, notwithstand- 
ing repeated additions made with difficulty on 
its craggy and inadequate site, it has been re- 
solved, it would appear, to erect a new post- 


The buildings comprise a | 
boys’ school and a girls’ school, with a class- | 
room to each, separate porches, and necessary | 


a al | 
The rooms are | 


office on some other site. Several localities 
have been under consideration—one on the north 
side of St. Andrew’s square, another in Princes- 
street, adjoining the Register-office, and a third 
also at the east end of Princes-street, but on the 
opposite side of the way, and closely adjoining 
the railway termini. The last is decidedly the 
most eligible as well’ as central of these three 
sites ; and a handsome public building, such as 
the General Post-oflice ought to be, would not 
only be effectively displayed on so open a space, 
but might itself be made to form a fine termina- 
tion to Princes-street, as seen from the west, if 
laced there. The site is in the hands of the 
Pert h and Dundee Railway Company. 
Arbroath.—At a recent meeting of council it 
yas resolved, that, in order to secure an efficient 
ventilation to the new market buildings (now 
rapidly advancing towards completion), the 
windows should be placed in moveable sashes, 
instead of being provided with a single move- 
able pane each. The building is to be lighted 
from the roof. Estimates for the widening of 
| the Brothock-bridge were considered, and that 
| of Messrs. Maxwell, amounting to 240/. accepted. 
A tender for the execution of the Shambles ex- 
tension, by Mr. G. Caird, was also accepted. 
The cost of the improvements at the Shambles 
lis calculated at 207/. The Provost moved that 
| the sum of 100/. be set aside for the purpose of 
obtaining a survey of the district, and arriving 
|at information regarding the best and cheapest 
| method of having a plentiful supply of water. 
| The motion was unanimously agreed to. 





St. Helier’s—The contract for the works 
necessary for the improvement of Regent-road, 
according to the Jersey Times, has been assigned 
'to “Mr. Thomas Dorey for 190/. Besides that 
of Mr. Dorey, there were five other tenders, 
the highest of which was 270/. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Knaresborough.—On Sth ult. the first stone 
lof the new church at Knaresborough, dedicated 
ito the Holy Trinity, was laid by Mr. B. T. 
Woodd, M.P. The site is a pleasant one at the 


given by Sir Charles Slingsby, Bart. From its 
elevated position the church will be seen for a 
great distance from the town. The building is 
ealeulated to accommodate S00 persons, 7. ¢. 
600 adults and 200 children. The principal and 
best seats will be free. ‘The church will consist 
of nave, aisles, and chancel, with tower and 
spire at west end of north aisle, and a north 
porch adjoining thereto. At the east end of 
north aisle there will be an organ, chapel, and 
| vestry, the former having arches opening into 
the north aisle and chancel. The tont will be 
placed in the tower, which will also have arches 
opening into the church. The designs have been 
|prepared by Mr. Joseph Fawcett, of Knares- 
wary architect, im the early period of the 
; All the windows, including 


| Decorated style. 


about 3,000/. without the spire, which is not 


}included m the present contract, but will cost 
| about 6002. additional. The funds have been 


'grants. More, however, is required in order to 
‘complete the work, by raising the spire, and it is 
‘hoped many will be found liberally disposed to 
aid the good work to the utmost of their 
power. ; om 
Greatford.—The re-opening of the parish 
church of Greatford, after complete restoration 
and repairs, took place on Thursday week. On 
i the old pews in the nave being cleared away, 
ithe flooring was found resting on the bare 


learth, and was removed: the vaults were re- | 


. ~~ 
paired and made secure, and sleeper walls con- 
structed for the new floor, which is of inch deal 


battens on oak side pieces, and having a free | 


cireulation of air secured underneath. The 
seats, which are of oak, and open, are quite 
plain, without tracery, the mouldings continued 
down the sides. In the north side, a new window 
has been inserted at the cost of one of the parish- 
ioners, and is filled with Hartley's quarry glass. 
The west window has been filled with glass (also 
at the expense of a parishioner), by Ward and 
Nixon ; subject, “The Baptism of our Saviour. 
|The walls have been stripped and fresh plas- 


hich end of the town, behind Briggate, and was | 


tered, and the stone-work throughout has 
undergone a course of repair. The aisles are 
laid with red and black Staffordshire tile, in 
6 inches conerete. The outer doors are new 
and of oak, as are also the steps. The transept 
is filled with seats similar to those in the nave, 
having the harmonium in front. In the chancel 
a new arched roof has been put upon the walls, 
which have been raised At 2 feet. The 
floormg is of Minton’s encaustic tiles. The 
jeast window has been taken out, thoroughly 
;restored, and filled up with Hartley’s quarry 
iglass. The three lancet windows near it have 
been filled with stained glass, each the gift of 
}an individual, and also a two-light memorial 
window has been erected by the Willis family, 
| representing the two apostles, St. Paul and St. 
| Peter. The architect was Mr. Hawkins, and 
the contractors, Messrs. Ruddle and Thompson, 
of Peterborough. The cost is expected to be 
about SOU/, 

Thurgarton.—The priory church of St. Peter 
has been restored. Previous to the restoration, 
| the church consisted of the present tower anda 
| portion of the nave. The niches in the latter 
| were built up, the great west doorway filled with 
glass, and a gable-wall, about 56 feet from the 
same, uniting the nave piers at this point, formed 
ithe east end. The present restoration has been 

confined to such an extension of the old build- 
ing as was necessary to fit it for the purposes of 
|a parish chureh, and consists of a new cuancel, 
ja north aisle 18 feet by 36 feet, a porch, and an 
lorgan recess. The nave has been elevated and 
| new roofed, and a defective portion of the tower 
|rebuilt, and all the old masonry repaired. The 
| pulpit and font are of Caen stone, carved. The 
|chureh is fitted up with benches of solid oak. 
| The chief cost of the buildings and fittings done 
j has been defrayed by Mr. Milward. The organ, 
|built for the purpose by Messrs. Grey and 
| Davidson, of London, was the gift of the incum- 
'bent, the Rev. H. Guillebaud. The cost of the 
‘restoration will exceed 2,800/. of which sum 
| Trinity College, Cambridge, have promised to 
|eontribute 250/. The architect employed was 
| Mr. T. C. Hine. 

Yarmouth.—The church restoration commit- 
tee have resolved on completing the restoration 
of St. Nicholas’s Church and fitting i the 
chancel for divine service, so soon as funds can 
‘be provided, on a plan prepared by Mr. Hake- 

well, architect. It is proposed to erect five 
new churches here. Towards carrying out the 
‘work certain sources of revenue would be avail- 
able. Lord Ashley’s commission, which inves- 
ticated the state of the town, reported to Par- 
liament that means should be provided out of 
\the proposed fund to build three churches in 
;Yarmouth. The chairman of the restoration 
committee (Rev. G. Hills) presented the follow- 
ing table to the meeting at which Mr. Hake- 
-well’s plans for the restoration of St. Nicholas 
| were taken into consideration, in order to show 
the intention on the subject of the proposed 








Name of Church, 


of District. 





Popu 





St. Nicholas’ alterations and } 10,000 4,000 £1,500 








fitting up chancel ............ J 
OSS ae Re on £000 1,800 — 
St. George’s isameacd . Me 4,000 1,100 ani 
St. Andrew's (south end) ... 2,000 500 3,000 | 
| St.James’s, near Mr. E. Pres- } 2.000 500 2,000 | 
ton’s old house .........-.. 
St. Philip (between the ot | 
tory and Roman Catholic 1,800 500 | 3,000 | 
Church) ..... pists initia j 
St. Thomas, near Holkham } 1,500 500 3,000 
(for Beachmen) ............... j dl b be | 
St. John (north end) ............ 1,500 500 2,000 
Population of Yarmouth... 26,300 | 9,400 | 14,500 
Present accommodation......... 5,800 
Proposed increase .......+...... 3,600 | 
9,400 | 





Hogsthorpe-—The church here, after under- 
going considerable alterations and repairs, Was re- 
opened on Wednesday in last week. The resto- 
| ration of the church, which is in the Early English 
style, and dedicated to St. Mary, commenced 
labout eighteen months ago. The old pews have 
been entirely removed, and their space occupied 
| by square-headed open benches of stained wood, 
\the workmanship of which has been performed 
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by Mr. Stephenson, of Hogsthorpe. On the 
south side of the church, stamed glass windows 
have been introduced, and a new east window, 
by Mr. Hibbitt, of Alford, is ready. The total 
expense of the alteration and improvement of 
the church amounts to between 700/. and 8004. 
and about 500/. of this amount, = 
the Lincolnshire -Chronicle, has already en 
raised by private subscriptions and donations. 

Shottesbrooke-—The church of Shottesbrooke, 
Berks, was re-opened on 25th ult. It is built 
in the form of a Latin cross, the chancel, con- 
trary to precedent, being longer than the nave. 
The work of restoration was entrusted ta Mr. 
Wyatt, builder, at Oxford, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. G. Street, architect. In the 
middle of the church rises a tower, surmounted 
with a spire, 150 feet in height. The screen is 
of stone. The chancel is paved throughout 
with encaustic tiles, taken from the old pat- 
terns. The pulpit is formed of Derbyshire ala- 
baster, inlaid like mosaic work, with the differ- 
ent coloured spars of that county. All the 
roofs are open, and made of oak and Spanish 
chesnut. The seats are oak, and open. The 
altar tomb of Sir William Pressell and his lady, 
who founded this church in 1337, is built in 
the north transept. On the outside finials 
adorn the ends and the porches. The nave and 
the transept are paved with red and black 
tiles. The work of restoration has cost 1,200/. 
raised by the rector, the Rev. C. Vansittart. 
Mr. Minton presented a reredos. Generous 
Mr. Minton! 

Lewknor.—A stained-glass window, by Hard- 
man, has been put up in the east window of the 
church of Lewknor, in Oxfordshire, by the Rev. 
E. B. Dean, D.C.L. vicar of the parish, in 
memory of his father. It consists of five lights. 
In the centre is the figure of our Lord on the 
cross: at the sides stand the Virgin and St. 
John ; while in the outside lights are Archbishop 
Chicheley, founder of All Souls’ College, to 
which the living belongs, and St. Margeret, the 
saint to whom the church is dedicated. 


Bewdley.—A plain marble monument to the 
Dowager Lady Winnington has just been 
erected in Stanford Church. It was designed 
and executed by Mr. Joseph Stephens, of Wor- 
cester, sculptor. 


Llangwyllog.—The church of Llangwyllog, in 
Anglesey, was reopened for divine service on 
the 20th ult. the whole having been renewed 
with the exception of parts of the outward 
walls, repewed with open and free seats, and 
painted under the direction of Mr. D. Roberts 
architect, Beaumaris. 

Preston —A monument has recently been 

laced in the chancel of St. George’s Church, 

reston, in memory of Mr. T. M. Lowndes. 
The style is Gothic. It commences with four 
octagonal corbels, from which spring clustered 


> 


buttresses, supporting a projecting canopy, with | 


crocketied arches, pinnacles, panels, pateras, 
pendants, &c.; the whole surmounted by a 
cornice, moulded, carved, and panelled, with 
projecting canopies at the angles. The artist 
was Mr. Duckett. 

Wakefield—The new church of St. Mary, 
Wakefield, was consecrated on Tuesday in last 
week, by the Bishop of Ripon. The church is 
situated at the top of Charles-street, Primrose- 
hill, near the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
station. The foundation-stone was laid in 
August, 1853. The edifice has been erected 
from designs and plans prepared by Mr. C. 
a architect, Wakefield. It is in the 
Early Decorated style, and has a tower and 
spire 112 feet high. The interior consists of a 
nave and chancel, two side aisles, an organ 
chapel, and a vestry. There is no gallery, and 
the pews, or rather open stalls, are all free, and 
of stained deal. Accommodation is afforded for 
about 400 adults and 220 children. The cost 
of the building was 2,000/. exclusive of site. 
Of that sum 1,150/. has been received from 
Government grants, and the rest from private 
subscriptions, but a small sum is still required. 
Active endeavou ~ are being made, in order to 
obtain funds for the erection of a parsonage- 
house, and 335/. has already been subscribed 
for that purpose, exclusive of 200/. from the 
Gally Knight fund, which will be paid if the 
entire sum can be raised by 1st January next. 


It is also contemplated to build a school with as 
little delay as possible. 

Powick.—The west window of this church 
has just been decorated with stained glass. The 
rincipal lights contain the effigies of the four 
vangelists, and in panels underneath their 
symbols are displayed. The tracery is filled 
with angels bearing scrolls with inscriptions. 
The wiadow has been presented by Mrs. Morton, 
in accordance with the wish of her late husband, 
Mr. W. Morton, of Kent’s Green. It was 
designed and executed by Mr. George Rogers. 
The stonework of the window, as well as of the 
monument, a Gothic canopied one in the 
Decorated style, was erected by Mr. Joseph 
Stephens. 





THE WINDOW IN BUCKLAND 
CHURCH. 

A rew words will suffice to reply to Mr. W. 
Harvey, in reference to the so termed confes- 
sional window in Buckland Church. Your 
correspondent is in error in supposing it to be 
an extraordinary case. In my career, extending 
over some years, as a restorer of church archi- 
tecture, I have met with many similar specimens 
of the olden time in sacred edifices, and I beg 
leave to inform Mr. Harvey that the prevalent 
opinion among antiquaries 1s, that the part of 
the church which he considers was used for the 
confessional was the place where lazars were 
permitted to assemble and join in the worship 
of the Almighty, without the danger of commu- 
nicating their diseases to the rest of the congre- 
gation. This view of the case is, I think, 
— from the formation of the windows, the 
ower part of which was never glazed, but 
supplied with shutters, which the upper or glazed 
— lacked; also, as in the case of the 
ipiscopal Chapel at Needham-market, in Suffolk, 
the ground from the window is generally so 
much lower than the floor of the building, that 
steps, or rather the remains of them, can be seen 
in most places, leading from the outside ; and 
principally from the fact that there are such 
windows In many churches, contiguous to which 

no nunneries were ever placed. Nemo. 





STATE OF THE WELSH CASTLES 
AND ABBEYS. 


I am glad to see that the communications in 
your paper some months back respecting the 
condition of the interesting ruins in North 
Wales has in some instances been of use in 
, inducing their owners to take some measures for 
their better preservation. 
| Perhaps you will give me space for noticing 
-acause of their dilapidation which I think is 
‘not generally known, and which cannot be 
‘guarded against by ordinary fences, such as are 
| used for their preservation. My remarks apply 
/more especially to the remains in the valley of 
Llangollen, though they are probably in a great 
measure amples to other ruins. 

Ihave made many careful surveys of the ruins 
of Dinas Bran Castle, and I am fully persuaded 
that the common impression that it is a rudely- 
constructed building of the local slaty stone is 
incorrect; and that it has been a carefully- 
finished structure, with quoins, vaultings, string- 
courses, and windows of wrought freestone. 
This stone having been found by the peasantry 
useful in building ovens and chimneys, for which 
the local limestone and slate are unfit, they have 
quarried and mined out almost every fragment, 
and the result may be easily imagined. When 
basetables and set-offs and string-courses (which 
doubtless were used of great depth to serve as 
bonding to the rubble-work) have been torn out, 
and the quoins, window-jambs, and groining dug 
out of the walls, and even steps broken short 
off in the walls, there can be little wonder that 
the ruin should have a rude and rugged appear- 
ance. 

Though the freestone is now easier to obtain 
than it was some years back, the work of de- 
struction has by no means ceased, and unless 
some means are taken to underpin the walls 
where they are mined, this picturesque ruin must 
very shortly cease to exist. I have seen, in the 
house of a gentleman residing below the castle, 
_—— of stone rolled down the hill on moon- 

ight nights which once formed the richly- 
moulded groining of the gateway: a few traces 














of this eu ing still remain in the gateway-wall, 
but so defaced by pickaxes and crowbars that J 
was only able to identify the fragments by a 
a piece in the wall about a foot long. J 
ave a print of this gateway dated about the 
middle of last century, showing it with two 
round towers perfect to its battlements, and 
with a stone bridge crossing the moat. The 
latter has disappeared entirely: one tower is 
razed to the foundation, the other reduced to 
about one-third of its original height. The 
mouldings prove it to have been Early Decorated 
work of the best period. Valle Crucis Abbey 
has not been subjected to the same underminin 
and sapping process, as the bulk of the work 
has been freestone, which had only to be picked 
up from the fallen walls and carted away, and 
the small remains of a religious house at Peny- 
wern have been saved only because wanted for 
a barn. The church at Llangollen, which 
possesses a massive oak-roof of Late Perpen- 
dicular date, almost covered with rude carved 
work, is also in a sad state of decay, and has 
suffered much by “improvements.” A rich 
screen was cut down about fifteen years ago, 
and it is a remarkable fact that a very consider- 
able number of the massive oak screens which 
formerly existed in the churches of North Wales 
have either been cut down to the level of the 
pews, or wholly destroyed, within the last twenty 
years. C. 





DEMAND FOR CAST-IRON PIPES. 


Tue following statistics of the present and pro- 
spective demand for castings for gas and waterworks, 
has been furnished us by Mr. Thomas Edington, 
inspector of castings, Glasgow. 

Contracts taken, August, 1854 :— Melbourne, 
20,000 ; Liverpool, 3,000 tons, water-pipes. Con- 
tracts advertised during August, 1854 :—Chelsea, 
11,500 tons water-pipes ; Preston, 2,000 tons water- 
pipes ; Oxford, 1,170 yards water-pipes, three tons 
bends, &c. ; Hamilton, 4,130 lengths water-pipes, &e.; 
Melbourne, 19 miles of main gas-pipes, &e.; Bangor 
(Ireland), castings for a gas-work ; Newport (Mon- 
mouthshire), four gas purifiers, &c. ; Malvern, 12,450 
yards of main gas-pipes, &c. fifty street-lamps, 
retorts, syphons, &c.; Mile-end Old-town, thirty 
lamp-posts ; Southport, 3 miles main water-pipes ; 
York, and Armagh (Ireland), gas-pipes, &c.; Enfield 
and Birmingham, water-pipes; Queenstown, gas- 
pipes, lamp-posts, &c. ; other castings will be required 
for Caleutta, gas; Valparaiso, gas; Liverpool, gas ; 
Wallasey, water ; Grantham, water ; Grimsby, water ; 
Kelso, water; Haverhill, gas; Beccles, gas and 
water ; Halifax, water. 








THE ARCHITECT OF ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 
LIVERPOOL. 


On Saturday last, a number of gentlemen connected 
with the town met at the Adelphi Hotel there, im 
order to consider the propriety of giving some public 
expression of the respect entertained for the late 
Mr. Elmes, the architect of St. George’s Hall and the 
assize courts. Mr. William Brown, M.P., was called 
to the chair. In opening the proceedings, the chair- 
man said he could not help feeling as all must feel the 
loss which the country had sustained in the death of 
Mr. Elmes, who had placed a building in the town 
which must be the admiration of every man of taste, 
come from whatever part of the world he might. At? 
must deeply regret his loss at so early a period of 
life; but there were other duties which they had to 
perform, to express their gratitude and respect for his 
memory by endeavouring to render any assistance 
that might be required to those dear to him whom he 
had left behind. 


The following resolutions were passed :— 


“That monuments of architecture having ever been 
esteemed amongst the most decisive evidences of the 
civilization of an age and country, this meeting re- 
joices in the great work of St. George’s Hall, now 
accomplished by the liberality of the town and cor- 
poration of Liverpool, and by their discrimination ia 
selecting an architect competent to embody their 
views.” 

“That this meeting, in acknowledging the remark- 
able qualifications of the late Mr. Elmes for that im- 
portant task, and their obligations to them, deplore 
his premature demise as a public loss, as well as 
a private calamity to his family and friends, and 
deeply sympathise in the privations which have been 
thereby inflicted on the latter, and of which they 
have not till now been accurately informed.” - 

“That this meeting, being desirous of giving ¢x- 
pression to both these convictions, proposes, firstly, 
the erection of some suitable memorial to the genius 
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and services of the late Mr. Elmes ; and, secondly, to 
raise by public subscription, or otherwise, a fund, the 
better to enable Mrs. Elmes to educate her only son, 
in the hope that at some future period he may emu- 
late the abilities of his father.” 


A committee was formed to carry out the resolu- 
tions. Professor Ccckerell and several of the Liver- 
pool architects took part in the proceedings. We hope 
the subscriptions will not be confined to Liverpool. 








CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE. 


I wave been looking for some notice in the Builder 
of the plan now, and for the last month, in operation 
at Messrs. Wm. Cubitt and Co.’s works, in Gray’s- 
inn-lane, for the suppression of smoke. 

From the flue of the furnace, and without any 
alteration either of the flue or the fire-place, a flue is 
carried out horizontally, the original flue being stopped 
up immediately above the junction. From the end 
of the horizontal portion the flue descends. The 
smoke channel thus assumes the form of a Greek IT. 
At the top of the descending limb a jet of water is 
introduced through a rose, the effect of which is to 
produce a current which carries the smoke into a 
receptacle below, where it condenses and floats in 
globules on the surface of the water. The superfluous 
water passes off in a clear state, and the gases which 
accompany the smoke are drawn back by a pipe into 
the furnace. 

The operation of this simple contrivance has been 
found unexceptionable : it has economized the fuel to 
the amount of above 50 per cent. and the product is 
useful and marketable, viz. lamp-black. I have reason 
to believe that this invention is not palatable to some 
of the great producers of smoke. It discloses too 
readily how the law may be enforced without leaving 
them the retort of “impossibility,” “ oppression,” 
Ke. Ke. 

The patentee is Mr. Manley, a Cornish miner. 


a. 


*,* This arrangement has not escaped our notice. 
We had prepared a diagram to illustrate it, but are 
forced to postpone it. Our correspondent omits one 
not unimportant point in his description,—the under- 
ground receptacle for the water communicates with a 
sewer. 





Miscellanea. 


Tue GoveRNMENT Business Orrices.—Some of 
your correspondents have recently been drawing atten- 
tion to the deplorable state of matters connected with 
our national public offices, and especially to the neigh- 
bourhood of Downing-street. For the last twenty-five | 
years no administration has had the courage to look 
matters in the face, and put an end to the miserable 
combination of makeshift and extravagance involved 
in the want of common convenience for carrying on 
the business of an empire like our own, Would such 


| the subject of testing meters, on which the directors 


Gases oF AND For Compustion.—Mr. C. Chenot, 
of Paris, has patented some improvements in accu- 
mulating, conducting, and treating gases of combus- 
tion, and also in generating and applying the same to 
metallurgic and other purposes. “The ends of my 
improvements (says the) patentee) are, to impart to 
gases a constant richness, and also a three-fold calo- 
rific, chemical, and mechanical action.” Generating 
gases under the influence of carbonates, he states, 
doubles their calorific power. Carbonic acid imparts 
to the gases generated an absolute richness for burn- 
ing, producing the highest degrees of heat, as well as 
the most energetic oxidising and reducing actions. 
Mechanical action is insured by burning gases which 
are being mixed with the air at the moment of the com- 
bustion, without any previous mixture with air, which 
would be dangerous and incomplete. Mr. C. P. 
Drake, of Boston, U.S. a practical electrician, has | 
patented an apparatus for making gas on a small} 
scale by mixing vapour of benzole from coal tar with 
common air by means of heat produced by its own | 
combustion. “It is designed for private dwelling- 
houses, churches, hotels, stores, and factories, and 
can be made for one light or a thousand, for a com- 
mon dwelling-house, occupying only about 2 feet space. 
The apparatus generates no more gas than is imme- 
diately consumed. The whole cost of the gas is that of 
the apparatus and the benzole. It is so simple that it 
may be managed by the dullest domestic, only requiring 
the weight to be wound up before use, and the gene- 
rator to be filled up twice a month, or not so often if 
all the lights are not in use.” Small gas works 
are being sent out to Hong-Kong for the supply of 
fifty lights. This is of the first introduction of gas 
amongst the Chinese. The price of gas at Liverpool 
is at length to be reduced 6d. a thousand eubic feet. 
The company have not only been regularly in receipt 
of 10 per cent. profit, the maximum allowed by their 
Act for many years, but have also accumulated a large 
reserve fund nearly to its maximum. Their 10 per 
cent. moreover, has been given not only upon their 
necessary outlay of capital, but upon large sums sunk 
in nearly useless extensions of pipes round Liverpool, 
sums which might have been got, had they really 
been required, at 4 to 5 per cent. interest, instead 
of 10. But every possible pretence for withholding 
from the Liverpool public the advantage of a reduction 
in the price of their gas having now been exhausted, 
and a new company on the ‘apis, the directors have 
been obliged to give way. A deputation of gas con- 
sumers urged that the offered reduction might safely 
be expected to lead to an increased consumption, and 
that the directors were quite in a position to make the 
reduction ninepence or tenpence. The directors, how- 
ever, refused to make any change as to the extent of 
their reduction in price. The deputation alluded to 














said they would have no objection to the council 
appointing a competent officer to inspect them on 








behalf of the public, they also paying his salary. 
ARTIFICIAL Stone.—Mr. Frederick Ransome, of | 


ANTIQUARIAN Discoveries aT YEOVIL, SOMER- 
SETSHIRE.—In removing the walls of the old St. 
John’s Schools, several interesting relics have been 
discovered. ‘lhe workmen first brought to light a 
stone coffin, found lying across under the west but- 
tress of the adjoining church : it had no cover, but is 
cut to fit the body, with small holes in the centre to 
let off moisture. Near the south-east corner of the 
building, and imbedded in the wall, a small stone 
crucifix was also discovered. On one side is carved 
im strong relief our Saviour on the cross, with a female 
figure on each side, with a peculiar crocketed head : 
the background is coloured red, which appears burnt 
in, and the other parts picked in with blue and black. 
On the back is carved a foliated cross, also in deep 
relief, but not coloured. The stone is from Hamdon 
Hill, of coarse grain, but in good preservation : the 
crucifix is cut through in four places, and appears to 
have been used as an altar-piece. Near the spot 
where the crucifix was found, and within a yard of the 
niche and basin anciently used for holy-water, several 
old coins and tokens have been discovered, of Henry II. 
and Henry IV.’s reign. We have been favoured with 
some sketches from Mr. Stent, the architect for the 
new schools, now being built on a site adjoining the 
churchyard, in the Late Decorated style, but their 
interest being entirely antiquarian, we have not 
engraved them. 

PROMENADE, EXuIBITION, AND CONCERT, AT 
Oxrorp.—Mr. Spires, the spirited mayor of Oxford, 
together with the mayoress, gaveapromenade concert in 
the Town-hall of that city, on Tuesday evening in last 
week, which was attended by upwards of 900 of the 
more distinguished residents of Oxford and its vicinity. 
The Town-hall presented a brilliant appearance, the 
walls being hung with paintings and water-colour 
drawings, including some fine specimens by eminent 
artists. Among the most prominent objects also were 
the statue of “ Sabrina,” by W. C. Marshall, R.A. 
which, we understand, has been presented by the 
sculptor to the mayor, with a view towards the 
foundation of a local museum and school of art ; the 
alto-relievos, illustrating poems by Thomas Hood, and 
forming part of his monument recently erected in 
Kensall-green, from the design of Mr. Noble, and 
five medallions by Mr. James Castle, jun. of Oxford, 
sculptor. The principal contributors to the collection 
of paintings, drawings, and other works of art, were 
the mayor, and various other gentlemen to whom they 
belong. The City Committee-room was appropriated 
to microscopes, microscopic objects, aud stereoscopes, 
furnished by the mayor, Mr. F. Symonds, and Mr. 
Thomas. In the Public Library a great many 
handsomely-bound books were displayed, and around 
the walls hung a highly interesting collection of 
photographie pictures, illustrating the progress of the 
Crystal Palace from its commencement. The concert 
commenced at half-past eight, and embraced a selection 
of both vocal and instrumental music. On the 
following evening the mayor entertained all the 
children above ten years of age belonging to the 
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a system be tolerated in any other capital in Europe ? 
In addition to the various suggestions made in your 
valuable publication in the way of remedy, I would 
submit the desirableness of uniting in one locality all 
offices more especially connected with the Houses of 
Parliament. For this end what can be more obvious 
than the removal of the south side of Bridge-street, 
and completing the design of transforming New 
Palace-yard into a magnificent quadrangle. ‘The pre- 
sent unfinished Clock-tower was clearly intended to 
form an important feature in a continuous pile or 
range of building, insulating entirely her Majesty’s 
Palace of Westminster and its appurtenances. —H. T. 
“Tue Man NAMED Woop.’—Pray allow me to 
draw your attention to your page 466, containing an 
abstract of a paper read at one of the meetings of the 
British Archeological Association, by Mr. Freeman. 
In this extract will be found these astounding words— 
“‘a@ man named Wood.” Iam sure, when Mr. Free- 
man’s attention is drawn to it, and he is told who 
this man was, he will withdraw the expression. That 
man was John Wood, the architect of those classical 
facades and buildings at Bath, Bristol, Clifton, and 
Liverpool, which are admired by the learned architects 
of England and France. The attention lately given 
to the study of medieval art has done great good ; and 
our noble cathedrals are now being reinstated as they 
should be, painting excepted. But we must not, how- 
ever, forget, that classical art is the highest class of 
art, and is the foundation of all other art. It is also 
the only style of art that is proper for the great cities 
of this country. The many structures now rising in 
our cities show the liberality of our citizens, and the 
activity of our great entrepreneurs ; but, at the same 
time, we must regret that they show a great want of 
“John Wood ;” and whilst we lament the mistake he | 
made at Llandaff, let us hope that we may have some | 
like him to instruct us in the high art of classical | 

architecture applied to modern cities. 
MicHaEL MEREDITH. 











Ipswich, has patented an invention, consisting in the | various charity schools in the city, in the Council- 
use of baryta, or salts of beryta, or any of the salts of | chamber, in detachments of 100; after which a concert 
lead, to neutralize the impurities arising from the soda | was given in the Town-hall. The paintings and other 
employed when soluble silicate is used in the mann-| works of art with which the hall had been decorated 
facture of artificial stone, and also in exposing such| for the previous evening remained undisturbed. On 
artificial stone to a bright red-heat in a suitable muffle | Thursday and Friday the hall was thrown open to the 
or kiln. The efflorescence which is apt to arise from | public, when some thousands availed themselves of 
the stone under variations of the atmosphere caused | the opportunity of seeing the collection of pictures, 
by the use of impure soda, is thus, it is said, mate- | &c. We understand, by the way, it is in contempla- 
rially if not entirely obviated. |tion to present Mr. Spires, before the expiration of 
Mr. G. R. Warp has just now completed an en- his mayoralty, with a testimonial, and that a com- 
graving from the portrait of Cardinal Wiseman, by | mittee is in course of formation with that view. He 
Mr. Herbert, R.A. It is in the mixed style of stipple | well deserves it. 
and mezzotint, and is an excellent specimen of the} THE Masons’ STRIKE AT Doncaster.—The 
engraver’s ability. The fur and lace are especially contractor having got tired of waiting till the work- 
well rendered. }men he lately employed should come to his terms, 
| after agreeing to more than the half of theirs, has not 
|only engaged twenty new hands already, who are 
| actively at work on the new church, but has himself 
gone to a neighbouring county, where he will be able 
'to engage the remainder of the number required. 
street railway last night, I was witness to what | The attempts re to — werkuee Soy d 
might have proved a serious accident, occasioned en- | pena 2 — ves ve irs e yey Ps se 
tirely by the darkness of our compartment. The |Come with a bad grace Irom those wio look for tre 


seats were not, as usual, in regular lines, but placed | trade and the cheapest say age ane 
about, so as to resemble, as nearly as possible, a maze | purchase, while they would, i ey could, preven 
(but without the very necessary addition of a| their fellow workmen and their late employer from 


*‘ director”), and a person who entered the carriage, | hegotiating on similar principles 
after groping about for some seconds in search of a| STRIKE OF StoneMAsons.—The masons employed 
seat, at length hit upon what he sapposed was one, | onthe Monmouthshire Railway and Canal works have 


Seconp-ciass Ramway Carriaces.—I beg: 
through the medium of your valuable columns, to 
reiterate the complaint so often urged in vain, of the | 
non-luminous and filthy state of second-class railway 
carriages. Having occasion to go by the Fenchurch- 


but which really was nothing of the kind. Acting on 
this supposition, the aforesaid individual made a back- 
ward movement, and—~“ great was the fall thereof :” 
but though he did rise again, it was not without the 
“ uncharitable ” wish that the ‘‘ Company ” had been 
in his place. Now, not to say anything of the 
“pens” which are considered good enough for 
“seconds,” is it not really too bad thus to treat that 
already much injured, but nevertheless highly respect- 
able person,— Tue Pusiic? 





struck, the whole of them, about ninety in number, 
having left work. It seems that some weeks since 
the men turned out in consequence of alleged infringe- 
ments on their rights by the foreman of Mr. Firbank. 
After three days’ suspension, it is said, it was agreed 
that the foreman should be dismissed. The men then 
resumed work. Having, however, been informed that 
the foreman was to be reinstated, on his making his 
appearance they resolved to leave at once, and have 


| accordingly again struck work. 
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TriecRaPuic Procress. — The possibility of 
sending electro-telegraphic messages across or 
through a body of water, without the aid of sub- 
marine wires, to which we have now and then hopefully 
alluded, is said to have been at last satisfactorily 
tested at Portsmouth. The place selected for the 
experiment was the Mill-dam, at its widest part, 
and where it is some 500 feet across. Two por- 
tions of the apparatus were placed on the opposite 
sides of the water, each terminating in a plate 
constructed for the purpose, and several messages 
were, it is said, actually conveyed across, or rather 
through, the entire width of the Mill-dam with 
instantaneous rapidity: There appeared every pos- 
sibility that this could be done as easily with re- 
gard to the British Channel as the Mill-dam at 
Portsmouth. The inventor is a gentleman of scien- 
tific attainments, residing at Edinburgh, according to 
the Hampshire Telegraph, but belonging to Dundee, 
according to the Northern Warder. The experiments 
at Portsmouth, it appears, were carried out by Cap- 
tain Beatty, and other engineering officers belonging 
to that place. As a noteworthy fact, it may be re- 
marked, that in the Mill-dam, and close to where the 
experiments were made, are two large iron drains, 
which discharge themselves in its centre, and that the 
presence of so large a body of metal, it is said, had 
no adverse influence on the success of the operations. 

TESTIMONIAL TO AN ENGiNEER. — Mr. W. G. 
Craig, the new superintendent of the locomotive de- 
partment of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Company, has received from the direc- 
tors and officers of the Monmouthshire Railway and 
Canal Company (of which he was formerly engineer), 
a testimonial consisting of silver salver, tea kettle and 
stand, tea and coffee services, spoons, &c. richly 
chased and frosted, from the manufactory of Messrs. 
Colley and Co. of Birmingham. The salver bore an 
appropriate inscription, beneath a crest with the 
motto, “Jai bonne Esperance.’ At a dinner 
which followed the presentation, a deputation from 
the workmen employed in the locomotive department 
of the Monmouthshire Railway, presented Mr. Craig 
with a silver epergne, representing the grape harvest. 

East Retrorp Cuvurcu.—The partial restoration 
of this ancient edifice is proceeding rapidly towards 
completion. The ashlar is seriously decayed: the 
principal window is all but dropping to pieces. At 
first, the restoration committee had some thoughts of 
pulling the greater part down, adding a new cleres- 
tory, and putting on a new roof, in unison with those 
on the nave and side aisles. The expense, however, 
was beyond the means of the committee, who re- 
solved, apparently, only to patch the work up. It 
has been said, however, that if the roof be in good re- 
pair, by being cleaned, tiled, and coloured, it may 
last for many years, and prove no very great eyesore 
to the rest of the restorations. This being the case, 
Mr. Lee has offered to do all the stonework, with the 
embattlements, two new cusped windows, canopies, 
pinnacles, and other ornaments, for 230/. It is, 
therefore, hoped that this absolutely essential resto- 
ration will be carried out, and that the necessary 
amount will be subscribed. 

Essex ARCH £0LoGIcAL SocreTty.—On Tuesday in 
last week the annual general meeting of this society 
was held in the National School-room, Maldon. The 
eompany was not numerous. Various articles of 


oF ANCIENT TUMULI IN ORKNEY.— 
Some of the tumuli near the circle of standing stones 
Ina 
plum-cake shaped barrow were found two stone cists, 


| OPENING 
at Brogar, in Stenness, were recently opened. 


each containing an urn. In the principal or more 
central cist the urn was large, and cut in mica, but 
very frail, and not easily removed entire. It has been 
sent to Edinburgh, to be deposited in the museum of 
the Society of Scottish antiquaries. The other urn 
was of baked clay, and fell to pieces. A broken 





stone pestle and some human bones were found in 
these tumuli. Excavations have also been made in | 
a large “burg,” or ruin of a round tower, in the | 
island of Burray. A broken cup of baked clay, and | 
a portion of a rude bone wheel were discovered, with 





several other interesting relics. The wheel appears 
to have been formed of one piece of a whale’s jaw- | 
bone, and to have been about 10 inches in dtameter. | 
One or two of the smaller tumuli at Stenness were | 
also opened, but nothing was found except a cist in | 
each, containing burnt bones. The elliptical tumulus | 


has been left until a future occasion. 

Hicu Levert Ratiway at Liverpoor.—aA high | 
level railway has been projected by Mr. Grantham for 
the Liverpool Docks. The railway, as projected, | 





walks. The present seats are, some of them uncom- 
fortable, and all like one another. They might be 
made more ornamental, and a seat of larger dimen. 
sions than the rest, carved and erected at a point 
whence the finest view could be obtained, as a prin- 
cipal to the others.—F. L. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. | 
DARING ATTEMPT TO BLOW OPEN A CHUBR’S SAFE 
WITH GUNPOWDER.— Messrs. CHUBB and SON 


| respectfully submit to their friends and the public the 


following letter :— 


“Irk Mills, Millgate, Manchester, 
September Ist, 1854. 

Gentlemen,—On Wednesday night last, my count- 
ing-house, situate as above, was broken into by bur- 
glars, who, after having forced open all the drawers 
therein, made an attempt with gunpowder to blow 
open the Large Safe, which I purchased from you 
about three years ago, but to no purpose ; the lock of 
the safe door, although much strained, was opened by 
its key without much difficulty on the following morn- 
ing. From the inside appearance of the Safe, it is 





would be as long as the working parts of the docks: ' evident that a very heavy charge of gunpowder must 
at present they are four miles long, and ere long they | have been applied, as several pieces of woollen cloth 
will be five. The railway is proposed to consist of therein were burnt and otherwise discoloured. You 


iron framework, supporting two platforms; the lower 
about 52 feet wide, and 20 feet above the present. 
quays, entirely for woods; having four lines of rail- | 
way; the upper about 23 feet wide, with two lines 
of railway, and entirely for passengers, who would 
have to ascend 35 feet, or less than the height of | 
many existing railway stations. ‘The lower platform | 
would be provided with hydraulic cranes. 

Vatve or Land NEAR THE Victorta Docks, | 
BARKING-ROAD, IN THE County oF EssEx.—) 
Messrs. Humphreys and Wallen, on the 22nd instant, 
offered by auction, in forty building plots, the first | 
portion of an estate of twelve acres in the above | 
locality. The whole (with one exception) were sold, 
and some of the best plots realised at the rate of about | 
1,700/. per acre, the average of the whole being 
950/. per acre. It was understood that the land was 
purchased but a few years since for something less 
than 100/. per acre. 

SraTue OF EBENEZER ELLiotr AT SHEFFIELD.— 
The bronze statue of Ebenezer Elliott, the ‘‘ Corn-law 
Rhymer,” by Neville Burnard, was, on Saturday 
week, placed upon a granite pedestal, at the top of the 
Market-place of this town. The pedestal bears the 
simple inscription, “ Elliott.” The sculptor has de- 
picted him seated in one of his favourite haunts, upon 
a moss-covered stone, with wild plants and flowers 
wreathing around. In his right hand, which rests 
upon his right knee, he holds a few wheat-ears, while 
his left hand is placed upon an open volume by his 
side. The Earl of Carlisle was one of the principal 
subscribers towards the expense of the monument. 
Many, says the Sheffield Independent, speak favour- 
ably of the statue, but the weight of opinion seems at 
present to incline to the opposite direction. 

Penrith WateRworkKS.—The works were formally 
opened on Monday in last week. The pumps are 
double-acting, with 9-inch.barrels and 3 feet 6 inches 
stroke. The water passes through filter-beds above 


} 








interest were exhibited. The Rev. C. Merivale, by 

uest, took the chair, and the hon, secretary, Rev. | 
Mr, Cutts read the usual report. Dr. Duncan read a 
paper on the history and fate of Camulodunum. The | 
Rev. B. Lodge, of Colchester, read_a brief descriptive | 
paper on the Roman urn found at West Lodge, | 
Lexden. Mr. Cutts then described some of the | 
objects of antiquarian interest exhibited. Mr. King, | 
from London, read a paper on three ancient seals | 


found at Rivenhall, Ashingdon, and Stebbing, with | 


notices of others. The company afterwards went to 
Beeleigh Abbey, when Mr. Spurrell made some re- 
marks on the architectural history of the Abbey 
remains. On their return to Maldon, they visited 
the town-hall, the old hospital of St. Giles and the 
church of All Saints, which last Mr. Spurrell also 
illustrated by some remarks. 

NeeLect or Work.—On Friday week, at Bilston, 


17. 1s. 6d. was ordered to be deducted from the wages | 


of William Baugh, for absenting himself from the 
employ of Mr. Rose, whereby he had occasioned a 
loss of 38/. Edward Walsh, a puddler, was fined 10s. 
and costs for neglecting his work whilst in the employ 
of Edward Gibbons. William Jones, Thomas Upper- 
dine, Thomas Parton, and Matthew Jones, colliers, 
were charged with neglecting the work of Thomas 
Perry, who said that he had engaged them to work 
in the bond, and left on the preceding Monday, when 
he set them to “ stint work.” The men, in defence, 
said they had only engaged to make a gate road, which 
they had done. This was denied by the complainant, 
and they were thereupon ordered to return to their 


the pumping house : it runs through glazed stoneware | 
pipes to the pumps, whence it is pumped up to the} 
lower reservoir. The pumps will raise 220,000 gallons | 
in twelve hours. The lower reservoir is 154 feet 

above the level of the river, and 104 feet above 

Victoria-place, the lowest part of the town. The re- 

servoir, on the sides, is composed of double walls. | 
The front wall is cemented, and there was a vacumn 

left between the front and back walls, into which coal 

tar and asphalte were run in a boiling state, so as to 

fill up every crevice and make the tank tight. It will 

hold about 400,000 gallons. The higher reservoir is 

about 360 feet above the level of the Eamont, and 

will hold nearly 75,000 gallons. It will supply the 

highest house in the parish. The descending mains 

will be altogether about eight miles in length. The 
fire-cocks and valves have been so arranged that should 
a fire break out, the full power of either reservoir can 
be concentrated so as to pour a perfect deluge on the 
fire, and throw the water over the highest house. The 
power of the water-jet in scouring court-yards has 
been satisfactorily tested. 


Park WaLks AND Seats.—Onr parks are pleasant 
places during fine weather for a lounge and for medi- 
tation, but it has doubtless occurred oftentimes to 
many of the frequenters of them, that much improve- 
ment might be made in them with very little addi- 
tional trouble and expenditure. Here and there a 
gravel-walk might be rendered extremely delightful in 
the summer months, and serve as a retreat from sudden 
showers, by training the branches of trees so as to form 
a verdant arch above them. Statues might be placed 





work and pay expenses, 





|in central spots at the end or break of some of the 


are at liberty to refer to me for confirmation of the 
above statement, if required. 


“Tam, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
“JoHn Brae. 
“* Messrs. Chubb and Son, 16, Market- 
street, Manchester.” 





On March Ist, one of CHUBB’S SAFES preserved 
Messrs. Rylands and Son’s Books and Cash in the 
great fire near High-street, after exposure to the 
flames for fourteen hours; and on May 15th, another 
of CHUBB’S SAFES saved the Books and Notes at 
the fire, Store-street Mills. 


CHUBB and SON, Lock and Fire-proof 
Safe Makers, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 








TENDERS 


For Four Villas, Walthamstow. Mr. W. Williams, ar- 
chitect. 

TEGWROIOO  iicccccssaiaqiaasiioens £2,998 0 0 
GON niiectcaiitgtapetinaons 2,894 0 0 
AE xanscncgdieentsansnale 2,490 0 0 
NIE «in svissncisnentemeieipiebares 2,410 0 0 
oe Ee ae REN - 2,24 00 
Clever and Stanger (ac- 

ees eee Be ove 2,140 0 0 
WN naitcaissintidiiibasipigiaiontin 1,580 11 0 


For the Norwich Free Library. Mr. E. E. Benest, city 
surveyor, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. 8. 
Benest. 


Murray (Norwich) ............ £3,349 16 7 
Balls, ditto (if clamp bricks) 3,337 0 0 
Steward, ditto ........ccececeeee 3,310 0 0 
EAU CRUD  kicincatstnaiecanane 3,300 0 0 
PeRtO, GINS cencccssecsecasicccns 3,289 0 0 

3,098 0 0 


Warmon, ditto (accepted) 


For building Schools in St. Leonard-street, Pimlico. 
Mr. Harwood, architect. 





SR OORIOY scscapecscinecienbaioes £1,325 0 0 
Colls and Co. .....cssccceseceeees 1,025 0 0 
Pollock and M‘Lennan ...... 962 0 0 
For a Double Villa at Eltham. Mr. Hayworth, archi- 
tect. 
DUNE, sccpesuitnscraciesencisiinenes £2,060 0 0 
i ie og GO Oe a 1,998 0 0 
TIN vie caches céteninsvnibingraeses 1,496 0 0 
NEE os csnceccccasteabeinccns 1,425 0 0 
Clever and Stanger (ac- 
RAED <sriinenitgivivicnia 1,265 0 0 
For Two Villas at Anerly. Architect, Mr. Low. 
Wilsher .......... ndicrmenntaiitesné £1,094 0 0 
B. and C. Hayne ............... 1,050 0 0 
Clever and Stanger............ 950 0 0 
Drake (accepted).............0 850 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“ B.C. and Co."“ BR. W.N.”* T. 8°" Mr. BY“ J. C.""C. B.C.” 
“W.T."°T. K. H.”“ H.G.” “FP. L.” “7, EK.” “R. B® (“com- 
parisons are odious”), “ R. M. B.” “T. BE.” “J. T." “PP.” “FP.” 
“J. M.B” *T. HH.” “W.P.” “D.” Dublin (we are forced uni- 
formly to decline), “J. B.” “K. and B.” “T. D. B.” (we are 
always glad to receive information),‘*G. N.C.” “B, L.”“ A. B.” 
“C.and 8." “A. P.” “J. 1L."% “G. J. F.” “C, B. A.” Islington,” 
“F. B.” (not in our provinee), “ T, 8.°“ BR. T,8.” “J. R.”“ Palla- 
dio,” “A B c.”? 


“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 
find addresses. 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Eprror, and not 
to the Publisher, 











